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To the Second Part. 


HE deſign of this Part of the Inſtitute, is to 
frame a Grammar of our own language upon 
its true principles, and calculate it for the benefit of 
common Engliſh ſchools. No Grammar, that has 
hitherto appeared, ſeems well adapted to anſwer this 
particular purpoſe.” Mr. Dilworth's, which has had 
the moſt general circulation in America, is not con- 
ſtructed upon the principles of the Englith language; 
it is, to uſe the words of an eminent ſcholar and 
critic, ff A mere Latin Grammar, very indifferent- 
ly tranſlated.” As to thoſe: articles in which alt 
languages agree, ſuch as the general definition of 
nouns, adjectives, &c. he is uſually right; but 
wherever our language is built upon principles pe- 
cular to it{elf, he is invariably wrong. We are apt 
to be ſurpriſed, that men who made the languages” 
their principal ſtudy; and during their whole lives, 
were employed in teaching youth, ſhould not diſ- 
cover that the Grammar of one language would not 
anſwer for another; but our wonder will ceaſe when 
we reflect, that the Engliſh nation at large have, 
till very lately, entertained the idea that our lan- 
guage was incapable of being reduced to a ſyſtem of 
rules; and that even now many men of much claſſicał 
learning warmly contend that the only way of ac- 
quiring, a grammatical knowledge of the Engli/h 
Tongue, is firſt to learn a Latin Grammar. That 
fuch a ſtupid opinion ſhould ever have prevailed in 
the Engliſh nation---that it ſhould ſtill have advo- 
cates---nay that it ſhould ſtill be carried into prac- 
dice, can be refolved into no cauſe but the amazing 
influence of habit upon the human mind. | 
A 2 | Our 


| Our language has now arrived to a great degreen | 
| of purity : and many writers of the laſt and prefent - 1 
Age, have, both in elegance and fublimity of ſtyle, _ 

_ equated, if not ſyrpatſed the Roman authors of the 
Auguſtan age. Toirame-ſuch a Grammar as to in- 
itruct, our own youth, as well as foreigners, in this 
purity at ſtyle, is the buſineſs of a Grammarian=-== . 

a buſineſs that appears to be not yet accompliſhed, 

Dr. Lowth was well acquainted with the origin 
and genius of the language; and his Short Introduce... 
tio to Engliſh Grammar, which is an original per- 

 _ formance, cannot be ſtudied with too much atten- 
tion. But his ſtyle and method, are not ſuited to - 


ll the capacities of youth; his treatiſe was expreſsly - f 
| _defigned for a privale and domeſtic we, and is exceed- 
| ingly well calculated for this particular purpoſe, as. |} 


well as for ſchools. of a higher claſs. But with re- 
ſpect to the Imperative Mode, the Paſſive Verb and - | 
ſome other matters of leſs moment, he ſeems to 
have fallen into obvious miftakes ; and in the in- 
flexion of verbs he 1s exceeaingly-defective. 
Mr. Buchanan, a later and much celebrated Gram 
marian, has given the world a Regular HAngliſb Syn- 
ran,; he has improved upon Dr. Lowthis method 
and made. many judicrous remarks upon the con- 
ſruction and arrangement of periods: But in the 
particulars above mentioned, he is liable to the ſame 
exceptions as his predeceſſor. 
Dr. Aſh has corrected ſome errors and ſupplied 
ſome defects of theſe Authors; but has omittec 
other articles of equal importance. | 
In the ſhort treatiſe here-preſented to the public, 
I have endeavoured to throw the principles of our 
language into a ſtyle and method ſuited to tne moſt 
ordinary capacities. I have generally adhered to 
the ſyſtems of the reſpectable authorities above 
mentioned: Whenever IT have deviated, it was with 


reluctance, but with the fulleſt perſuaſion that I.was. 
| | warranted 


warranted by the nature and idioms of the lan- 


mage... | | | 
; In that new and complicated ſubject, the illuſtra- 
tion of our helping. verbs or auxiliary, ſigns, I wag: 
_ obliged to ſtruggle: with a..multitude of embarraſſe- 

ments almoit inſuperable. And after my moſt la- 
borious efforts to define their ſeveral meanings and 
explain their various combinations with accuracy 
and perſpicuity, I muſt confeſs the execution of the 
deſign is ſcarcely ſatisfactory even to myſelf. I Was 
under a neceſſity of introducing a variety of diſtince- 
tions and terms unknown to former Grammars, 
which may poſſibly offend thoſe who are firmly at- 
tached to the rules and forms of antiquity. But 
amething of this kind is certainly wanted: Our: 
auxiliary ſigns enable us to expreſsthe circumſtances : 


of time and mode, of power, liberty, neceſſity, obli- 
gation, promiſe, determination and inclination, with + 


greater clearneſs and preciſion, than can be done in 
any other-language with which we are acquainted. . 
But we have no Grammar that unfolds this intricate - 
| ſubject; and though we are enabled to learn our own : 
language by the ear, yet foreigners ſeldom or never 
acquire ſuch a knowledge of our verbs as to uſe them 
with tolerable propriety. I have attended to their 
inveſtigation with uncommon alhduity and in my 


reſearches, have perhaps found more difficulties than 


Jam able to remove. I flatter myſelf, however, 
that upon ſtrict examination, it will be judged that 
I have introduced no diſtinction without a differe - 
ence, and that the propriety of any deviation from 
the received rules of former Grammars, is ſupported | 
by the eftabliſhed principles of the language. 

The proſody of our language has been neglected ! 
or miſtaken as much as any part of Grammar. 'That 
maſter-key to the pronunciation of Engliſh, the ſylla- 
bic accent, has been very little underſtood Mr. 


Sheridan is the firſt who has been ſenſible of 


its - 
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8 . 
its importance, and he is perhaps better acquaint-- 
ed with its utility in proſe than in verſe. An at- 
| tempt to inveſtigate the rules of numerous compo-- 
fition' and illuſtrate. them by examples from the beſt 
authorities, ſeemed neceſſary to complete this Part 
of the Inſtitute. | = 
In all che rules, definitions and illuſtrations, accu-- 
racy and perſpicuity have been my principal ſtudy ; 
and I'cannot but think that this will be ſufficient to- 
juſtify the length of the Diflertation on the Auxilia- 
ties, as well as ſeveral repetitions in the examples of 
falſe conſtruction and inelegant arrangement. 
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Phat is Grammar © 
SRAMMAR is the art of ſpeaking and writing 
our thoughts with. propriety. 
M hat is the fubjzeF of Grammar 
Grammar treats of Letters, Syllables,, Words: 
and Sentences. Tp EEE 
Pat iv a Enie, 
A Letter is a mark of a ſimple found, of whick: 


there are twenty fix in Engliſh. We have alſo ſeve=- 


ral imple founds expreffed by donble Letters. 
 Fhat is a Syllabie? 


A Syllable is one letter, or a union of ſo many let. | 
ters as can be pronounced at one breath. A vowel? | 


may make a ſyllable of itſelf; but conſonants with- 


out vowels, cannot make a ſyllable; "3b 3 1 
yllable of 


vowels, which may make an imperfect 
themſelves. | 5 88 
The Engliſh vowels expreſſed by ſingle characters 
are a, e, i, o, u, y, t. The ſounds of co and au are 

alſo vowels. | | 
* The: 
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Grammar confiits ot four parts; vix. Orthography, Prof-- 
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ody, analo:y.and Syntax. Orchography reaches to ſpelland write. Mi 
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words with proper letters. Proſody teaches atrue pronunciation 
of words. Analogy or Etymology teaches the derivation and! 


of words in Sentences... Orchography and Proſody in general, 

are the ſubject of the firſt part of this Inſtitute. Proſody, appli- 

ed to verſe; Analogy. and Syntax are. the ſubjeds of this ſecond? 
Part or Grammar. 

makes no {ylinble of itſelf, but aſſiſts in forming diph- 
thongs. The powers of the Letters will be examined with accu 
lacy in the ſecond edition of the Fixſt Part of the Inſtitute. 


1 5 
N 


declenſion of words. Syntax teaches the proper arrangement: 


24 
% 5 


The conſonants are 9 5 e, d, f. g, h, j, k, I, m, n, 
ons, ty; X, 2, ch, ſh, th, and Zh, orsin deluſion 
and ng inſong. 

The half vowels are f. 1,,m, nz r, 8, v, 2, th, th, 


2h and ng. | 
f W „ 
MW bat are Words? © 
Words are articulate founds uſed by common 
conſent as ſigns of ideas or notions. 
Written words are compoſed. of letters to which | 
cuſtom has atixed certain ſounds. 
How many ſorts of words are there? 
Three, primitive, derivative, and compound. 
W hat is a primitive word? 
A primitive or ſimple word is ſuch as is not derived 


and can not be ſeparated into parts without deſtroy- 


ing the word; as, man, hope, good, bleſs, agree. 
n a derivative wor 

F* derivative i is a primitive word, with the addi- 

tion of one or more ſyllables ;. as, man-ly, hope-lets,. 


good-neſs, bleſs-ing, agree-able. 


bat is a compound word ? 

A compound word is formed of two or more ſim- 
1. words; as, country-man, gold-ſmith, ink-horn; 
or of a ſimple word and a prepoſition; as, over 
come, with-draw, dif- engage. 

How mut derivative words be ſpelled? 

In general the primitive word muff be b reſerved | 
entire; as, turn-ed, nation-al, boo ok=tih, learn-ing z 


but the following exceptions mult be obfery ed. 


7 | 
When the primitive word ends with a vowel and 

the {ſyllable that is added, begins with a vowel, the 

arit vowel muſt be dropped; z as in the following. 


7 rimitive. Derivative. Prim. Deri v. 
fame fam-ous dance danc-ing 
move mov- ed triffe trifl- ing 
love lov-ing deſire deſir-ing 


But 


Tn OS ape 


- 


E 
But e muſt not be dropped after c and g before 
able, for this would render c and g hard; as, /ervice= 
able, if e be dropped, will be ſounded fervikable. _ 
If the ſyllable added begin with a conſonant, then 
the vowel of the primitive muſt be retamed ; as, 


Prim. Deriv. Prim. Dertv. - 
name name-leſs like like-neſs 
love love-ly grace grace- ful 
ſafe ſafe- ty confine confine-ment 
Ys 


When the primitive ends in, it is changed into 
in the derivative; as, envy, envi-ous, holy, holt- 
neſs. But y is retained before i; as in deny-ing, 
envy-in rn 


When a word of one 2 two ſyllables ends in 2a 
ſingle conſonant and the accent lies on the laſt ſylla- 
ble, the conſonant is doubled in the derivative; as, 
put, putting, pen, penned, prefer, preferred. 
ow many are 1 of ſpeech? 
Nine, viz. the Article, Noun, Pronoun, Adjec- 
tive, Verb, Adverb, Prepoſition, Conjunction, In- 


terjection. - =: 
8 I 
© W hat ic an Article? | 
An article is a word placed before a noun to'thow 
how far its ſignification extends. | 
: How many are the Engliſh Articles? 

Two, a and the. A 1s placed before conſonants 
and before the vowels y and av ; as, a year, a veel: 
But for the eaſe of pronuciation, it becomes an, be- 
fore a, e, i, o, u, and before a ſilent Y, as, an art, an 
egg, an inch, an ounce, an umbrella, an bour. 

8 Hou is the article a uſed ? 
The article @ or an, is uſed to point out one ſingle 
thing of a kind; as, a tree, à book ; but leaves us 
uncertain which one of the whole is meant: A is 
therefore called the indefinite article. 2 c 
5 944 


Ms 


Horw it the article the wed? —o 

Der is uſed to point out one thing or a nitmber 
*'of things, which are ſuppoſed to be known; as, 
the Commander in Chief, the Gharch, the twelve Apof= 
tles. The is therefore called the definite article. 


| I the article a ever ned before plural Nowns ? 


Never, except before the adjectives /ewv, many, 
dozen, hundred, thouſand, and million. We ſay with 


_ propriety, a feu men, a great many trees, a deze 


books, a hundred towns, athouſand ſoldiers, a million 
dollars; tho' we mult not ſay, a men, a trees, &c. 
But the is uſed before both ſingular and plural 
E the ever uſed before the adverbs, more, moſt, leſs, 
leſt, better, beſt ? V | 
Sometimes it is, in order to mark the degree or 
quantity more preciſely. Example; he more ſes 
it, the better I bke it; 1 like this 7% Ie or the beft of 


any. 
NO UN. 
What ts a noun ? . 


7 


A nue or Subtantive is the name of 2ny thin 


that exiſts, and conveys an idea without the help © 


any other word; as, book, pen, power, mind“. 
* Haw is d nous divided ? 
| Nouns are either proper or common. 
| | W hat is a proper nown © 
A proper noun is the name of an individual, when 
thereisbutone thing of that kind; as, George, Phila- 
„All names of perſns, hingdoms, cities, tonunr, 
and rivers, are proper nouns and ought to 
written with à capital letter. | 7A 
ry WE Tc. 7e 
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| * Bverything that can be perceived by the five ſenſes, vix. 
Hearing. ſeeing, feeling, taſting, ſmelling, is a noun. Ae 
every thing that conyeys an idea or notion to the mind, is A 
Aguny as, will, dclight, virtue, Eolinefs. | 


watts, ib a 


1 
Are the articles a and the uſed before proper nouns ? 

Never, except by a figure; as, Our General 
was a Fabius;” and a traitor is called“ an Arnold; 
or when there are two perſons of the ſame name; 
as, the two Howes; or when a common noun is 
underſtood; as, the Hudſon,” that is, the river 
Hudſon.” The reaſon 1s, becauſe without articles 
the names are as certain and determinate as they 
can be. | 

Will proper nouns admit of the plural number? 

Never, except when there are two perſons of the 
ſame name; as, the two Hebes; and in this caſe, 
they ſeem to become common nouns, But we can 
not ſay the two BYons,” becauſe there is but 
one. 

hat is a common noun ? | 

A common noun is the name of aſort or ſpecies of 
things; as, animal, horſe, fiſh, fowl, Animal is a 
name common to all things that have life; Horſe is a 
name common to a fort of animals; #/þ, to another, 
and fowl, to another. Each of theſe therefore is a 
common noun. „„ ö 

r 
5 Flow many numbers are there ? 
Two, the Singular and Plural. The ſingular 
number ſpeaks of one thing ; as, hat ; the plural, of 
more than one; as, hats. 

Hou is the plural number formed? 

It is formed from the ſingular, by adding x or es ; 
as, tree, trees, fox, foxes. When the word ends in 
ch, fh, V, or x, the plural is made by adding es ; 
as, : 


Singular. Plural. Sing. Plu. 
church churches | oy glaſſes 
bruſh bruſhes. ox boxes 


Some nouns ending in For. ſe, for the eaſe of pro- 
nunciation, make the plural by changing / into v, 


85 i 
B Sing. 
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1 life lives half halves 
. | knife knives ſtaff * ſtaves 
E | — wirs loaf loaves 
E | leaf leaves ſheaf ſheaves 
calf calves ſhelf ſhelves 
ſelf ſelves wolf wolves 
| The following NOUNS are Irregular 1 in the plural; 
i VIZ. | 
__ Sing. Plu. Sing. a Plu, 
5 man men die | dice 
| woman women louſe lice 
brother brothers or | mouſe mice 
brethren gooſe geeſe 
penny pence phenomenon phenomena 
child children I ſeraph ſeraphim 
tooth teeth x 966.0 cherubim 
foot feet 


Have dll nouns the 8 number ? 
The following rouns, from the nature of the 
things they expreſs, are uicd only in the — num- 
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ber; viz. 

Aborigines bowels fetters ſhears 
aloes bellows gallows thanks 
alms breeches goods tongs 

amends calends Jungs . trowiers 
"= annals compules news“ wages 
* archives creſſes pincers 

1 aſhes embers ſciſſors 

= = on entrails ſnuffers 


IV hat nouns have no plural number: 7 
Names of virtues and vices, as pride, floth, grati- 
tude, induſtry, &c. names of berbs, as, graſs, wheat, 


rye, &c. 
I N. B. Sheep, deer, hoſe, fern, are the ſame in 
both numbers. _ EE. 


— 


* News is always plural and yet we always join to ita verb in 
the ſingular number; as, V hat is the news ? & . This is cer- 
talaly an impropricty, however authoriſed by culkem. 


. 
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What is meant by caſe? | 

It means a different ending of 2 word to expreſs a 
different relation. 

Have Engliſh nouns any caſer ! ? 

They have properly two caſes or different end- 
ings; the firſt is the name of the perfon or thing 
the ſecond is made by adding an 4, ſeparated from 
the word by an apoſtrophe ; thus“ John's book.” 
This denotes poſfeſſion and may be called the po/- 

e VE 8. 
I hen nouns end ines enſs, howvgs the poſſeſſive formed, Y 

Bya 1ding an apoſtroph e, withouts; as, **for good 
neſs' fake;” **on eagles wings; ** Socrates? wiſdom.“ 

Note, This phraſe, “ the King of Great-Britain's 

loldiers,” though admitted by Dr. Lowth, ſeems 
tobe ungrammatical. Every phraſe that cannot 
be reſolved or analyzed by the rules of Grammar 
and theeſtabliſhed idioms of the la: 2guage, ought 
to be rejected as a corruption. 'T his ſeems to be 
the cate with the foregoing phraſe+. 
G EN D ER. 


Be. When a noun Hands as the agent to a verb, I Shall call it 
the nominative word. When it fol! OWS a verb. or grepefition, 
I shall call it the objective word. 


na 


the 


3 EL AMPELEES 048; words, 
Nom. words. Verbs, Gvjetlive words. mes prepefitionss 
John eats apples. to John 
she loves virtue. with thein 
he eſteems a friend | by honour 
we live. | | | from vice 
they remain. in ſummer 
. mey ſee „ during winter 
ati- we ſee them. againſt me 
dat, A pronoun before a verb may with propriety be called the 
nominative caſe; but it is immaterial. 
in T The following ſentence has a phrafe of the ſame kind. 
ID © Tiberius propoſed a new edit, which should decree that all 
wo the King of Pergamus's treaſure should be divided among the poor- 
I ir eſt of the citizens, w 0 were to have a share in the diftriburſen 
$58 of public lands, &c. 


Otell's tranff of Vertor s Revolutions. Vol. 2. Page 40. 
Lond. Ed. "OY , 


1 e 
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Hie many genders have nouns ? 
Iwo, maſculine and feminine. All males. are 


maſculine ; all females are feminine ; and. things 


without life are of no gender. Theſe, for the ſake 
of diſtinction, may be called neuter. 

N. B.. Newuter cannot properly be called a gen- 
der=--1t is rather a deſtitution of all gender; and in 
this ſenſe only I ſhall uſe it. 

How arvethije different genders expreſſed ? 

Sometimes by different words; as, 

Maſculine. IJieainine. Altaf. Fem. 


Father mother | bridegroom bride 
huſband wife | bachelor maid: 
brother ſiſter boy girl 
ion daughter buck doe 
nephew. niece bull | cow 
„Man woman | drake. ciuck: 
uncle aunt © fgander goaſe 


Sometimes by the words male, female, man, maid, 


prefixed to the common noun ; as, a male- child, a. 
female gameſter, a man- ſervant, a maid-ſervant. 

But the regular ending of nouns feminine is in 
as in theſe that follow. | | 


ATaf. Lem. %%% © ith 
Abbot - abbeſs peer peereſs 
e . actreſs pricſt prieſteſs 
dulterer adultereſs prince -princeſs. 
imbeſlader ambaſſadrefs poet poeteſs. 
Þaron baroneſs prophet propheteſs 
benefactor beneſattreſs- ſhepherd ſhepherdefs 
count counteſs ſorcerer ſorcereſs. 
cieacon deaconeſs tutor tutoreſs 
duke ducheſs traitor. traitreſs 
elector electreſs tyger tygreſs 
emperor empreſs ſongſter ſongſtreſs 


governor governeſs ſeamſter ſeamſtreſs 


heir heireſs viſcount viſcounteſs 


jew: 


5 
3 
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Are not things without life ſometimes ſpoken of as male | 


the earth with the mild influence of his rays: Of 
the Moon, He ſheds her filver beams: Of a. ſbip, 


himſelf 7; ſecondly, the perſon ſpoken to, who is 


or Thou is uſed only in the ſacredorſo!emn ſtyle, as in the ſcri p- 
tures, in addreſſes to the Deity, and in ſome of che graver kinds 


which is always plural and ought always to be joined to a plural 


5 


Maſ. em. Some make ix in the femi- 

jew _ Jewels nine, 5 

lion lioneſs  Maf. ow 

marquis marchioneſs adminiſtrator adminiſtratrix 

maſter miſtreſs executor executrix 

patron patroneſs teſtator teſtatrix | 

protector protectreſs hero makes heroine or 9 
| heroeſs 


or female 


Very frequently. We ſay of the San, he cheers 


e eis a ſwift ſailor.” And this figurative way of 
expreſſion, eſpecially in poetry, is highly ornament- 


al. , 
ON U 
| W hat is a pronoun? 
A pronoun 1s a word ſtanding for a noun. 
Hou many things belong to a pronoun? 

Four, viz. perſon, number, gender, and caſe. Pro- 
nouns, like nouns, have two numbers, the fngular 
and plural; and are of all genders, maſculine, fem i- 
niue and neuter. | 

Has many perſons are there ? . 
There are three perſons who may be the ſubjects 
of a diſcourſe; firit the perſon ſpeaking, who calls 
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called #hou*; thirdly, the perſon ſpoken of, who is 
called, if a male, he; if a female, ſhe, if a thing with- 
out life, 11. The firſt and ſecond perſons, being al- 

„ 1 ; ways 


of profane writings. The ſame is to be obſerved of ye in the 
plural. But in familiar diſcourſe and writings we now uſe you, 


verb, tho' it be applied to an individual. Thus, you was, is as im: 
Froper as, You gt, You haſt, bes ought to ſay, en Werey 1 


A. 

ways ſuppoſed preſent, and conſequently their ſex 

known, have no diſtinction of gender: Both men. 

and women ſay I and thou. But the third perſon; 
being often abſent, and the ſex unknown, it is 

neceflary that its gender ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by 

different words; thus maſ: he ; fem. be; neut. it; 

As the ſubjects of diſcourſe are many, there» 

fore theſe perſons have the plural number; as, 
| — ͤ Plural. 


"= SY 1 2 * 
I; thou, he, ſhe or it. we, ye or you, they. 
How. many caſes have pronouns ? 


N Pronouns have three caſes, the nominative, poſſeſſive 
i Eve... | = 
i: The three perſonal pronouns are thus declined 
: or varied to expreſs number and caſe. 
Ti Fi:{t Perſon. Second Perſon. 
Rar Pl Sing, Plu. 
| Nominative, I we | Nom. thou ye. or you: 
I | Poſſeſhve, mine ours | Poſſ. thine yours. 
„ Objective, me us I Obj. thee you. 
1 5 1 Third Perſon... 
FFI! —_—. Hu. 
1 Maß. Fm. Neut. | | 
| Nom, he ſhe it they 
ERS his hers its theirs: 
| ber it them 5 
1 The perſonal. pronouns have the nature of ſub». 
| MRantives and- as ſuch ſtand by themſelves. The 
| others, being joined to nouns, like adjectives, may 
33 be called pronominal adjefives ; ſuch as thy, my, hex, 
i eur, your, their. This, that*, other, any, ſome, one, 
''Y} gone, may be called defrnize pronouns, becauſe they 
Ws | limit or define the extent of tl.e noun to which they. 
1 | are 
1 e This and theſe refer to ſomething preſent.; that gnd thoſe 1e 


ſernething alſent. 


1 E 1 
are joined. The three firſt are. varied to expreſs. 
number. | | 


Sing. Plu. 
tits theſe 
that thoſe 
| other others: 
But they have no variation of caſe. 5 


l hat part of ſpeech are who, which and that? 

I po, which* and that are called relative pronouns, 
becauſe they refer to ſome noun going before, called 
therefore the antecedent; as, there was a man, 
Tho ſaw the action;“ where 20% is a relative and 
man is its antecedent. Mo is varied thus, nom. 
20h», poſſ. whoſe, obj. whom. 

Who, which and what, when they aſk queſtions, 
are called interrogatives. 5 | 
hat, is a peculiar. word, including both the 


relative and antecedent; as, this is «<vhat I took; 


that is, Hat avhich L took. | 
What are each, every ard either called 


Each, every and either, are called diſtributive pro- 


nouns becauſe they denote a number taken /eparate- 
l; ; as, here are five boys, each of whom is {tu- 
dious;“ where each refers to every individual taken 
/eparately from the others. Tr 

I hat is the uſe of own and ſelf ? 


Cn and /elf are added to ſome pronominal ad- 


jectives to expreſs oppgfition or emphajis ; as, I did 
{elves in the plural, like a noun, is often employed 
as ſuch. 8 | | 


it myſelf.” © It is my own.” But, Cel, which makes: 


* ard n * — 


11 5 


*- hes applied to perſons only, and which tothings. Forme 
erly which was applied to perſons alſo, tho* very improperty: 
Thus we read in the ſacred writings, There was a certain rich 
man, which had a fteward.” © Ye are they, which juſtify yo ar- 


ſelves.” Ir ought to be whoin theſe. and in all ether places 
here the antecedent is a perſon, i 


Note 
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Note 1, When a perſon does an action upon 
himſelf ; that is, when the ſame perſon is both 
the agent and the eb/ed, the word that follows 
the verb in the objective caſe, may be called a 
reciprocal pronoun; as, „he loves himfelf.” 
This pronoun 1s always formed with the ter- 
mination /e/f ; as, herſelf, themſelves, &c. 
Note 2, All nouns and pronouns are of the third 
perſon, except [and zhou, we and you or ge. 
d SS © 
1 What is an adjective ? 
An adjective is a word added to a noun to ex- 
preſs its quality; as, a good houſe, a wife man, a vir- 
tuous woman : Here good, wiſe, and virtuous are ad- 
jectives added to the nouns, houſe, man, woman, to 
_ expreſs their qualities. Therefore adjefives alone 
cannot make ſenſe, but muſt always refer to ſome 
' noun, . or under/tood®. . | 
Have adjectives any variation? | 
They are not varied to expreſs number, gender or 
caſe. But as qualities may be of very ent de- 
* grees, theſe are expreſſed by three different endings, 
: which are called degrees of compariſon, viz. the poji= 
live, comparative, and /uperlative. 
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Hiowarelbe comparative and ſuperlati ve degrees formed? 
0 By r or er, 1. 95 5. added to {the poſitive: Thus, 
[| Poſitive, Comparative. uperlative. 
\ | wiſe r _ _ wileft 
0 mild milder milde 
j great greater greate | 
| Orby theadverbs more and mſt, leſt and Ie, placed 
before the poſitive; as | WE. 
Fi wiſe more wiſe moſt wiſe 
Ft wife leſs wife left wiſe 


All monoſyllables may be compared by er and 9% 
and many diſſyllables; as. 
| happy happier happieſt 
por A 


— — 
* 
*. 


That is, omitted in the ſentence, but neceſſary in the ſenſe, 


1 1 E 
All adjectives may be compared by more and 
mot ; and moſt adjectives of more than one ſyllable 
and all of more than 729, my} be compared by mare 


and mt, leſs and left. | 
ergy Irregular Adjectives. 

Pof. — "Cam Sup. 
ood better beit 
fa worſe worſt 
fore former firſt 
little lefs .. leſt 

many or much more mol - 
near | nearer neareſt or next 
| : older __ oldeſt 
old | or or 
elder eldeit 
© later ' - - en 
late or or 
pl latter lait 
VE HB | 


IF hat is a verb? 


A verb is a part of ſpeech that ſignifies being or 


doing. 
8 How many kinds of verbs are there? 
* o * - b . 
Two, tranſitive and intranſitive“. A tranſitive 
verb implies.ſome action that paſſes over from the 
1 | 9 2 | agent 


"au 
— 


verbs; the common diviſion into active, paſſive and neuter is 
faulty. _ Many verbs commonly called active, imply no action at 
all, or of the. mind only; as, to ſee, to deſire, to feel ; whale ſome 
that are ranked under the term neuter, imply a#ion merely; as, 
to run, to fly, & . The diviſion into tranſitive and intranſitive, 
admits cf no exception. 

As to paſſive verbs, we have no ſuch thing. in the. language. L 
cannot better expreſs my ideas on this ſubject, than in the Words 


of Dr. Ash, in a Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary. He ob- 


ſerves that ** properly ſpeaking, there is no ue verb in the 
English language; for though, 7 am loved, is commonly called 
a paſſive verb, yer love is no part of the verb, but a 5 
adjecti ve derived of the verb, lee. Lam veiy ſenſible * 


* This is the moſt accurate and unexceptionable div iſion of 


articiple or 
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agent to the object; as, be /oves virtue. Here the 

action of /oving paſſes from the agent he to the ob- 
ject virtue. ä | bat 


the greatcit man,, perhaps, that ever wrote on the ſubject, 15 of 
a different opinion. He ſays, There are three kinds of verbs 
active, paſſive and neurer.** And when he comes to the gram- 
matical reſolution of this ſentence, In whom I am well pleaſed;*? 
he tells us that zm is The indicative mode, preſent time, and hit 
perſon ſingular of the neuter verb to be 5 well an adverb, pleaſed 
the paſſive participle of the verb ro pleaſe, making with the aux- 
iliary verb am, a paſſive verb.“ The conhderation of this, I 
mult confeſs, could by no means induce me to ſuppreſs the above 
note. In parſing every word should be conſidered as a diſtin 
part of ſpeech; tor thiugh two or more words may be united to 
form a mode, a tenſe or a compariſon ; yet, it feerns quite im- 
proper to unite two or more words to make a noun, a verb or an 
adjective, &c.“ | 
I am happy to find my own opinion ſupported by ſo reſpeQable 
an authority as Dr. Ash; both with regard to the paſſive verb 
and the imperative mode. Grammarians, conforming to tne 
| inle&ion of Latin verbs, without attending to the principles of 
12 38 our own language, have conſidered the verb let merely agan aux 
Fay iliary fign and have uſed it to form the firſt and third Perſons of 
it the imperative mode. It may be doubred whether, in any caſe, 
| the imperative admits of theſe perſons ; the fecond peiion only 
being the object of command or exhortation. But in molt cafes, 
let is certainly a principal verb, of the fame import as permit or 
ſuffer, and uſed in the ſecond perſon of the imperative mode. 
Theſe expreſſions therefore, ler me write, let him write, ſo far 
from being the firſt and third perſons, are in fact the ſecond per- 
i; fon of the imperative. Inſome initan:es, they are merely ade 
| viſory, but in many caſes, they imply a command, directed to a 
ſecond perſon. | | 
If a perſon hold me faſt and I ſay to him, let me go, I preſume 
No one will contend that this is a command or exhortation di- 
reved to myſelf. In the firſt perſon plural, let us go, has the 
force of advice and exhortation to a number, among whom, the 
| ſpeaker includes himſelf, and this may pollibly be called the firſt 
| perſon of the imperative; bur, le! me, ler him and let then, mult 
j be conſidered as the ſecond perſon, impiying the ſame as ſuffer 
{ or permit me, &c. The Romans uſed the firſt perſon of the ſub- 
| junctive mode for the purpoſe of exhorting; not having any fiiſt 
{| perſon in the imperative. The French imperative has all 
| perſons, except the firſt of the fingular. The English imperative 
| has no perfon but the ſecond; to ſupply the place of the firſt and 
third in other languages, we uſe the verb ler, with a pronoun 
in the objective caſe and a verb in the infinitive, 
* Dr. Lowtb, followed by Buchanan. 
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IV hat is an intranſtive verb? | 
An intranſitive verb implies a&#ion or being which 
is all confined to the agent or nominative word; 
therefore noobje & can follow the verb; as, I remain 
He lives. it dies- ẽ q vun. 
How do we know a tranſitive verb from an intranſitive? 

If a verb will admit an object after it, it is tranſi- 
tive; as, I admire fidelity.“ * I abhor treachery.” 
If a verb will not admit an «< bject after it, it is in- 
tranſitive; as, I remain him.” I ceafe vice.“ 
The impropriety of theſe laſt expreſſions, ſhows that 
the verbs remain and ceaſe, are intranſitive. 
Verbs intranſitive admit objective words after them 
of the ſame ſignification; as, ** to live a life of 
virtue.” “to dream a dream, &c.“ 

In verbs are to be conſidered, the perſons, num- 
bers, modes and tenſes. | 
” How many perſons ave there? 

Three, in each number, I, thou, and he, ſhe or it 
in the ſingular number; ve, ye or yen, and they in 


the plural. Theſe are the agents or nominative 


words to verbs. N 
| How many numbers are there? 
Two, the fingular, and plural, as in nouns. 
The modes and tenſes are explained in the diſſer- 
tation. | „ | 
M Hat are participles? 
Participles are words derived of verbs, and have 
the nature of verbs, adjectives or nouns. They al- 
ways end in ing, d, t, n or ght, as from the verbs, 
move, dæuell, write, teach, are derived the participles, 
moving, moved, dwelt, written, taught*, 
How 


* The divifion of participles into adive, perfect and paſſive, 
is by no means accurate; and that into, prefenr, perfect and 
pa ſſive, is wholly defe&ive. Participles in ing, or of the preſent 
renſe, as they are uſually denominated, are as often uſed in the 
paſt and future tenſes, as in the preſent; as, I was 1yriting . - 

| 4 
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How do the Engh/h form the different modes, tenſes and 
 per/ons of . - ; 


rincipally by the help of ſeveral ſmall words 
which are called, from their uſe, aux:i/:aries, that is, 


* 


A ä 
The proper uſes of the Engliſh auxiliaries being 
ſo intricate and embarraſſing, eſpecially to foreign- 
ers, and ſo little underſtood even by thoſe to whom 
the language 1s vernacular, I ſhall attempt a critical 
inveſtigation of the ſubject in the following 


DISSERTATION. 


MM O07 Ks 
Mode is the manner of repreſenting a being or 
action. . | 
'The Modes are five; the Infinitive, Indicative, 
i Imperative, Potential and Subjunctive. The infini- 
1 tive-expreſſes an action or being indefinitely, with- 
out regard to number or perſon ; as, 0e, to learn. 
© The indicative declares ſome action abſolutuly or 
I | aſks a queſtion in order to obtain a declaration; ae, 
T ſee, do I ſee? | f 
The imperative commands and exhorts ; as, /e, 
do thou ſce. | , 
The potential declares the liberty, pozuer, nece//ity, 
inclination and obligation of the agents, which are ex- 
| ES preiled 
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shall be writing. Neither are they always active; for we can find 
very little activity in a perſon that 1s feeping, a tree that is Hand- 
ing or a plant that is growing. | 3 
Thus particip es in ed, t, „; as, loved, taught, & c. are uſed in 
all tenſes indifferent y; as, I am loved, I shail be taught; and in 
either an active or pallive ſenſe, I have taught or I am taught, 
In general they are mere adjectives or nouns and can not be ſaid 
to belong to tenſe any mort than kind or ſmocth : I chooſe the re- 
fore to call them by one general name, participles, leaving it for 
the Inſtructor to determine, by the ſenſe, wherever they occur, 
whether they be nouns, or adjectives, or retain the fignification 


ol the verbs from which they are derived 


* 


and definrte. 
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prefſed by the ſigns, may, can, muſt, awould, fhould, Kc. 


The ſubjunctive repreſents an action under ſome 
condition or limitation, or clie doubtful ; and is always 
preceded by a verb or ſome conjunction; as, 


though, unleſs, whether, &c. 
'F 


F i 
Tenſe is the time of an action or being. 
Time is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, divided only into preſent, 


paſt, and future. But as we have occaſion to point 
out the time of action with more preciſion, we are 
obliged to uſe other artificial tenſes both ſimple and 
compound. I ſhall therefore divide the tenſes as 


uſual into preſent, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, 
and future, with the compound perfect and future. 

'The preſent tenſe repreſents an action as now 
performing; as, I write. 


The imperfect expreſſes an action that is paſt; 


as, I wrote. | 

The perfeCt repreſents an action as paſt and com- 
pleted; as, 1 have written. 

The pluperfect repreſents an action as paſt, prior 


to ſome period of time ſpecified in the ſentence z as, 


, had written, when he came in.” 

The future repreſents an action as yet to come; 
as, I /hall «write. 5 | | 
Me uſe a tenſe compounded of the perfect and fu- 


ture, which call the compound future: this denotes 


that at ſome time ſpecified, an action will be paſt; 
as, when you have ſupped, ILall have finiſbed my 
buſineſs.” _ 

The expreſhon, I may have 2written, ſeems to be a 
compound of the preſent and perfect, in the poten- 
tial mode. It expreſſes a pre/ent poſſibility that an 
action has been done in ſome pa}? time: This I call 
the compound perfect. 

But there is another important diſtinction oftenſes, 
peculiar to the Englith Language, viz. into infinite 


* The 


- 
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Fhe indefinite tenſes repreſent an action as preſent, 
paſt or future, in a vague indeterminate manner; 
the definite, aſcertain ſome particular time or circum- 


Terre 


ſtances of action. 


The definite tenſes are formed by the verb 1 be 
and the participle in ing ; as, I am writing. The dif- 
ference in the ule of theſe tenſes, requires particular 


er lanation. | 0 I 


* 


reſent Indefinite. „ 2 5 
) Theſe expreſſions, though evidently in 
the preſent tenſe, do not denote any par- 


I love. (forming or exiſting---they convey general 
T write, fand vague ideas. Indeed in many inſtances 


ew A —— — — 


action; for, he writes a good hand, is often 
J uſed to fignity merely ſkill in writing. 


Definite. 5 
1 Theſe ſignify that T am now in the 
m fOvinse H actual exerciſe of the paſtion of love, 


Jam writing. or performing the action of writing. 


Imperfect indefinite“. ; . 

) Here is no particular time pointed out; 
iithe phraſes may refer to yeſterday or laſt 
loved. (year; but both ſeem to imply a comple- 
j wrote. eien of the actions; for we may ſay, I 
loved him yeſterday, though I defpiſe him 


Definite. J] We uſe this tenſe to point out 


J was loving. 


. 1 mentioned as taking place 
at the ſame time; as, 4 
} <wriitzg, when you came in.“ 


Perfect 


* This tenſe fcems not ſo properly called the imperfect; for, 


in this expreſſion, I wrote a letier laſt week, the action 15 as per- 
Aly paſt as in, 7 have written 5 but it is a matter of little con- 
ference, provided we underſtand the tenſes. 


ticular exerciſe of body or mind now per- 


there is very little reference to time or 


Was. 


be 
7 


:- © Mm 
Perfect indefinite. ; 


1 have loved. 


have written. f terminate as to the point of time. 
Definite. ß 

- | We uſe this tenſe to ex- 

. | prefs an action we have juſt 


| finiſhed; as, “ I have juſt 
been drinking; or the length 


of time we have been employ- 
ed; as, I have been writing 


have been loving. Itheſe two days;” or when a 
IJ have been writing.“ compariſon is made in point 
| of time, between different 
employments; as, I have 
been writing, while you have 
| been playing ? Inall which 
 mſtances, the tenſe is as de fi- 
| } nite as poilible. 
Pluperfect indefinite. 


This tenſe ſhows that an aQion' 


was pri | c ve and 
I had loved. prior to ſome other event an- 
J had written. 


„ tance of time. 
Deanite, 


I had been loving. 
i had DEEN writing. came in, I had juſt been telling 
| my friend.“ 

Future indefinite, i 
x This Ggnifies merely that an event 
I ſhall love. (will take place in ſome ſuture times: 
I {hail write. [as, I ſhall write a letter to mor- 
MS. 
Definite, 


This tenſe ſhows the action to 
be completed; but leaves it indæ- 


complete at the time of the event; 
but does not determine at what di- 


This is uſed, when an action 
bas juſt been performing, prior 
to ſome event; as, when you 
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14 Definite. ; This 3 95 we eee 
. i that an action will be performed 
| | C. | ae. at the ſame period with another 
1 85 action or event; as, * I ſhall be | 
T's writing when you will be aſleep.““ 
1 Compound future indefinite. 
| E | ? This tenſe hasbeenexplained 5 
nt |. | | already; and the definite form, 
14 T call have loved, | { Hall have been writing, is 
14 ren rarely uſed; though by no 
1a . i means improper; as,“ by the 


1 | time you arrive, I hall have 
8 J been writing an hour. 


AUXILIARY SIGNS or HELPING VERBS 


The Engliſh auxiliary figns are, do, be, have, ſhall, 
wilt, may, can, thould, would, might, could, and 
muſt, with their variations. 
5 -O0. 
which makes did in the paſt time, is uſed either 
as a tanGtive verb, or as an aus -iljary. As a tran- 
fitive verb, 1t ſigniſies 10 pes form, and is varied in all 
modes and tenles, with the help of the auxiliary 
ſigns and its participle done; as, I have done, I might 
ha ave done, &c. But as an auxiliary, it is uſed only 
in the preſent and imperfect tenſes, to anſwer the 
following purpoſes : : 
£ To « expreſs emphaſis ; ; as, Perdition catch uy 
foul, but I do love thee.” 
2. To ſave the repetition ofanother verb; as, you 
write better than I go: that is, than 1 write.” 
3. To aſk queſtions; ; as, do I write? or expreſs 
- command-; as, 45 you write. 
In all other caſes, it ſeems to be inelegant and ob- 


ſolete. 
. 


Be is either a principal verb or an auxiliary. 
ods 1 a principal verb, it is intranſitive, ſignifying 
| merely 


„ OS: - I 
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merely being or exiſtence, and is varied in all modes 


and tenſes with the auxiliaries and its participle 
been; as, I have been, I could have been, &c. As 
an auxiliary, it is merely a ſign of time, and aſſiſts 


in forming the various modes and tenſes of our prin- 
_ cipal verbs, as will be hereaſter explained. 


—_ 
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Have is both a principal verb and an auxiliary. 
When a principal verb, it is tranſitive ard ſignifies 
to hold or peſſeſs. It is uſed in all modes and tenſes 


with the other auxiliaries; as, [ have, I ſhall bave, 


I had had, in which laſt expreſſion, the firſt had 13 
an auxiliary, and merely a ſign of the pluperfect 
2 and the laſt, a tranfitive verb, denoting poſſeſ- 
.. E 
As an auxiliary, it is merely a ſign of time. 
1 1 
Shall is always a ſign of the future tenſe. bo 
In the firſt perſon, both ſingular and plural, ſhall 
imply foretells an event; as, I or we hall go to- 
morrow.“ | 
But in the ſecond and third perſons, it promiſes ; 
as, you ſhall have your money to-morrow,” or, it 


implies determination or threatning in the ſpeaker ; 
as, he Hall go, or I will puniſh him.“ 


The ſeveral ſignifications of all are alſo variouſly 


affected by the manner in which it is uttered.” In 


the firſt perſon without emphaſis, it foretells ; but 
when uttered with emphaſis, it expreſſes a much 
greater degree of certainty; as, ] Hall be there, 
you may depend on it.“ In the ſecond and third 
perions, without emphaſis, it barely promiſes; as, 
* he ſhall be paid:“ but with empbafis, it promiſes 


with determination; as, „he Hall have his money 


29 


at all events;“ or it nas the force of a threatning or 

command; as, © you Hall behave better; the boys 

Hall ſtudy, or I will puniſh them.“ 
WI 


C 2 
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This is alſo a ſign of the future tenſe; but for the 
moſt part, is directly the reverſe of Hall,; that is, it 
has the ſame force or meaning as Hall, but in differ- 
ent perſons. In the firſt perſon, it promiſes; as, 
will write :” In the ſecond and third, it ſimply 
foretells; as, you will or he will go to Philadel- 
phia.” An emphaſis, in the firſt perſon, adds force 
to a promiſe and amounts to a determination in the 
perſon promiſing ; as, Iwill come, upon my hon- 
our; 1 will go, at all events.” An emphaſis in the 
ſecond and third perſons foretells an event with 
greater aſſurance. - | | 

0 4A 5c: 


May expreſſes pgſſibility or liberty, and properly be- 
longs to the preſent tenſe of the potential mode. It 
denotes poſſibility; as, I may go perhaps, but it 
is uncertain ;” or it denotes liberty; as, ** Maſter 
tells me that I may go;“ and it is always abſolute or 
unconditional. N . 

| = Ca MB 

Cas expreſſes power ſolely; as, IJ can go, if I 


pleaſe.“ It belongs to the preſent tenſe of the po- 


tential mode, and is always abſolute or unconditional, 


V | 

Should has various uſes. Tt belongs to all tenſes 
ind:fferently, and ſigniſies obligation, event or de- 
termination. In the firſt perſon, ſhould, without 
emphalis, expreſſes event conditionally; as, 1 

ould go, if it did not rain.“ With emphaſis, it 
expreſſes obligation; as, my friend is in diſtreſs, 
and I ould help bim.“ In the ſecond and third 
perſons it expreſſes obligation without emphaſis ; as, 
© you ſaw your freind in diſtreſs and ſhould have 
relieved him.” He ſaw, &c. But with emphaſis, 
it expreſſes the reſolution of the ſpeaker; as, © had 
I een there, he Huld have gone at all events;“ im- 
plying a right in the ſpeaker to command him. But 


ſpould 


cr w 7 


Should eſpecially in the firſt perſon plural; is often 
_ uſed to expreſs obligation without emphaſis. | 
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Would in the firſt perſon, without emphaſis, 13 
_ uſed to expreſs a promiſe or intention conditionally z. 
as, would go, if I had a horſe.” With emphaſis, 


it imports a reſolution of the ſpeaker, which upon 


certain conditions, he was determined to carry into 
effect; as, I would have gone, had I been in your 
place.” In the ſecond and third perſons, without 
emphaſis, it denotes intention or inclination or even 


event conditionally ; as, “you would purchaſe, if 
ou were able.“ With emphaſis, it carries an idea 


of the ſettled purpoſe or determination of the perſon 


fpoken of; as, © he would rule, if he could;” in 


which caſe could is alſo emphatical. 


Would in the fecond and third perſons is alſo uſed 


to denote the certainty of an event which depended 
on the will of another perſon, who, unleſs ſome cir- 
cumſtances had prevented, would ſurely have carri- 
ed his purpoſe into effect; as, you would have gone, 
if J had had the care of you.“ He, would behave 


better, if his maſter were preſent.“ N 
In this phraſe I would adviſe my friend to accept 


of the offer,” there is no condition expreſſed, but 
the ſenſe evidently implies one. If I mean to give 


my advice abſolutely, I expreſs myſelf thus, I ad- 


viſe or do adviſe him; but EF would adviſe,” im- 
plies a condition that “ if I were a proper perſon,” 
or if my advice were aſked,” then, &c. But would: 


has, in many caſes, uſurped the place of do and is 
uſed to expreſs a poſitive declaration; I think im- 


properly; as when a perſon is aſked if he will drink 
a glaſs of wine and he replies, I would not chuſe 


any.“ He means abſolutely, © he deer net chuſe 


_ any” and abſurdly utes a conditional form of ex- 
preſſion. | | 
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Might is derived from may, but differs from it in 
this; may is an unconditional declaration of poſſi- 
bility or liberty; might expreſſes the ſame poſſibility 
or liberty under a condition, which defeats the ef- 
feCt ; as, I might go, if my maſter would permit.” 
It is uſed in both the preſent and paſt tenſes. In 
the preſent tenſe it is always conditional; as in the 
foregoing example. In the paſt tenſe, it 1s either 
abſolute or conditional: Ab/olute ; as, © I might 
have gone then, but had no inclination ;” condition= 
al; as, I might have gone, if buſineſs had not de- 


tained me.” 
GG 0 U 4B . 
The ſame obſervations apply to could, which is 
derived from can and expreſſes the power of doing 
an action. In the preſent tenſe it is always con- 
ditional ; in the paſt tenſe, either abſolute or con- 


ditional. . 
7 vB iy 

This auxiliary denotes neceſſity. It has no variation, 
but is uſed in almoſt all tenſes of the potential mode. 

Some Grammarians, if not all, have uſed might, 
could, would, and ſbould, as ſigns of the imperfect 
tenſe only of the ſubjunctive mode and made little 
or no difference between the ſubjunctive and poten- 
tial. In both theſe particulais they appear to me to 
be inaccurate. Ths foregoing auxiliary ſigns are 
more frequently uſed in the preſent tenſe than in 
the imperfect. In the preſent tenſe they are always 


conditional in the paſt tenſe either abſolute or con- 


ditional, according to the nature of the ſentence. 
J might go, if I had a horſe” is preſent time and 
conditional; I might not go yeſterday, but may 
go to day, are abſolute declarations; the firſt in the 

paſt time and the laſt in the preſent. 8 
In the ſubjunctive mode they are alſo uſed as ſigns 
of the imperiect tenſe; as, I told him that I could 
| | 893 


go; you ſaid that I might go, &0c.” As to a dif- 
tinction between the potential and ſubjunctive modes, 


it appears to me as real and important, as any dif- 
tinction in Grammar. Whenever there is a decla- 
ration that ſomething is or is not fo, it is called the 
indicative mode. When there is a declaration, not 
that an action is done or not, but that there is a 
power, liberty &c. of doing it, it is called with prc- 
priety the potential mode. Theſe modes are inde- 
pendent of all others and may ſtand alone, except 


the conditional tenies of the potential, which have 
. aneceilary connexion with {ome other mode, which 


is uſually the ſubjunctive. But the ſubjunctive 


mode, is always dependent either on ſome conjunc- 


tion or ſome preceding verb: Phe dependence of 

the modes upon each other may be thus explained. 
26 TY | 

Tbe abſolute tenſes of the potential mode may 

ſtand alone; but when they have any connexion 

with another mode, they are preceded or followed by 

an abſolute declaration in the indicative mode, or a 


doubtful tenſe of the ſubjunctive. 


Examples. 
Potential. udlicati ve. 
J can write but I will not. 
| | Sebjuntive. 
I can write if I pleaſe, or if I have a pen. 
2. ; 


The conditional tenſes of the potential, always im 
pa ſubjunctive, though it is very often omitted. 
ut if they are preceded or followed by any verb, it 


muſt be by a conditional tenſe of the potential, or 


hypothetical tenſe of the ſubjunctive. 


__ Examples. | 
Potential. Sulunctive. . 
I could write if J had a pen, er if I pleaſed. 
I could write if I would. ; 
Theſe are invariable rules ; as will appear by unit- 


ing 


by” 


| 2 5 
ing the abſolute tenſes with the conditional. Thus 
J can write, but I would not;” I can write, if 
I pleaſed ;** I could write, if I pleaſe,” are evident 
-1mproprieties. It is true we fay, I could write, 
but I will not,” but here is a condition implied; 
'viz. I could write zf 7p/ezaſed ; but J will not.“ 

It muſt be further obſerved that when I ſpeak of 
the conditional tenſes of the potential, I do not mean 
that the condition is contained in this mode; for, 
might, would, could, and ſbould, are all abſolute, unleſs 
they are rendered conditional by ſome phraſe in the 
ſubjunctive mode, either expreſſed or underſtood. 

INTERROGATIVE SEN TENCES. 

The general rule for forming an interrogative 
phraſe in Engliſh, is, to place the nominative word 
after the auxiliary; and if there be two auxiliary 
ſigns, the nominative follows the firit; as, Do 1 
write? Havel been writing? In this ſituation, ſeve- 
ral of the auxiliaries acquire different meanings 
which demand explanation. 

l W 1 . 

Pill cannot with propriety be uſed in aſking queſ- 
tions in the ſirſt perſon; The expreſſions, Vill Twi ite? 
Will we ꝛuritèe? are abſurd and ungrammatical. 

Will you write ? refers to the will or determina- 
tion of the perſon. addreſſed and is followed by a 
promiſe, I will. 

Will he write ? reſers to the will or determina— 
tion of the third perſon, with which the perſon ad- 
dreſſed is ſuppoſed to be acquainted, as appears by 
the anſwer, he ⁊uill. =D 

The fame remarks apply to the ſecond and third 
perſons plural. „% ; 

| » HH A L Ls 


Shall aſks queſtions in any perſon. | 
Sball I write? refers to the will of another and 
is followed by a declaration in the nature of a com- 


mand, you ball. = Shall 


1 


ny [ 1] 
_ Shall you write ? refers to the intention oridetermi- 
nation of the perſon addrefled and is anſwered by, 


I ali. % | ; | 
Shall he ewrite ? refers to the will of the perſon 


addreſfſed and ſuppoſes he has a right to command 
the perſon ſpoken of; it is therefore followed by an 
anſwer expreſſing the determination of the perſon 
addreſſed, he ſhall. E | 
| | W/ ( 1 8 
Would never aſks queſtions in the firſt perſon. It 
is ſometimes uſed by way of echo, when we repeat 
a queſtion aſked by another; as, would you pur- 
chaſe that lot of goods? The perſon not diſtinctly 
kearing the queſtion, repeats it, world I? But this 
is an affront both to grammar and to good manners. 
Would you write ? is both preſent and paſt time; 


but moſt commonly preſent, it refers to the inclina- 
tion of the perſon addreſſed, provided he were in 


the place of the perſon ſpeaking, or in ſome other 
particular circumſtances, and 1s anſwered by a con- 
ditional promiſe, I world ; that is, if you were in 
my ſituation, 2woru!ld yor el! your heiße!“ The anſwer 
is, if I were in your ſituation, [ would, or would not 
fell my houſe. | 
 Weuuld be write ? refers to the inclination of a third 
perſon, upon condition he were in certain circum- 
ſtances. It ſuppoſes the perſon enquired of, knows 
what the inclination of the perſon ſpoken of, would 
be under thoſe circumſtances; and his anſwer, 
grounded upon that ſuppoſition, is expreſſive of the 
event of that diſpoſition, he would, * 
— | FU U ks 5 
Should I write ? This enquires whether it is my 


duty to write, either poſitively or conditionally ; 


and is anſwered by you /hovid, which, without em- 
phaſis, always expreſſes obligation. 


Should you write ® The meaning of /hou!d here de- 


pends upon the manner in which it is uttered. 
LC Without 
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Without emphaſis it enquires. concerning an event 
merely and is anſwered by I ould, which declares 
what my conduct would be under certain circum- 
ſtances. But with emphaſis it either expreſſes a 
ſtranger aſſurance of an event, or a perſon's obli- 
gation; in which caſe, the anſwer is alſo emphatical, 
Should he write ? without emphaſis, refers mere- 
ly to the obligation of the perſon, and the anſwer is 
declaratory of that obligation, he /bould, But with 
emphaſis, it refers tothe determinationofanotherper- 
ſon, which is expreſſed by an emphatical anſwer, e 
Gould. 
The other auxiliaries, in the interrogative form, 
have no particular uſes that require explanation. 
Before I proceed to inflect a regular verb, with the 
auxiliaries, it is neceſſary to exhibit the ſeveral uſes 
and differences of theſe difficult ſigns, Hall, will, 
fhHould, and would, by a comparative vie w of them in 
different perſons. _ | : 
Future tenſe. Singular. 
Foretelling. Promiſe and deter mination. 


I thall will 
thou wilt ſhalt @ learn. 
he will ſhall 
„ 
we ſhall Wi 
ye or you will fſhall F learn. 
they will ſhall 


| Preſent tenſe. 
An event mentioned under a condition, without 
emphaſis. 


„ 7. 

3 Ethoult' © 7 JJ 
thou wouldſt þ learn. ye or you would ; learn, 
he would they would 


A determination under a condition expreſſed by 
emphaſis. f | 


Sing. 


10ut 


arn. 


d by 


ing. 


1 lj learn or do learn. I we 


ging. Plu, 


F would ; we would 5 
thou ſhouldſt | learn. ye or you Would learn. 
he ſhould they ſhould 
Obligation. 
With emphaſis. - With emphaſis. 


thou ſhouldſt. ye or you ſhould 
he ſhould they ſhould 
Note. It is difficult to determine, in all caſes, to 
which tenſe theſe words belong; whether to 
the preſent, paſt, or future. The time can be 


aſcertained only by the ſenſe of the phraſe 
Where they occur. 1 


The inflection of a regular Engliſh verb and the 
ſeveral combinations of auxiliaries, in all modes and 
tenſes, may be exbibited and explained in the follow- 


ing | 
EAA AMFE Et 
INMNFEINITIVE MONDE 
Preſent Tenſe. Indefinite, to learn. | 
Definite, tobe learning. 


I ſhould we ſhould 
| evithout emphaſes. . earn, Without emphaſes. ; Joan 


Perſect. Indefinite, to have learned. 


Definite, to have been learning. 


Participles. learning, learned. 


INDICATIVE MODE 


Preſent Tenſe. Indefinite. 
Singular. e 


2 thou llearneſt er doſt learn. 2 ſol. ye 
3 fol“. he learneth er doth learn. 2fam.you 
3 fam. he learns or does learn, 3 they 


learn or 
do learn. 


Definite 


— 


* Sol. ſtands for, ſolemn ſtyle; Jam. for, familiar ſtyle. 
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I (hall, will 
be will, ſhal! 
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Z Definite. 
I am nl wg we | 
thou art learning. you“ are learning. 
he is mT 3 - I 


 Imperfe&t Tenſe. Indefinite. 


T learned or did learn. we 71 ow 4; 
thou learnedſt or didſt lern. you Caf le or aid 
he learned or did learn. , eee 
| | Definite. 
I was e = 
thou waſt C learning. you & were learning. 
he was \ | they | | 
# _ - Perfect Tenſe. Indefinite. 
ec 1 „„ LL | 
thou ha e you + have learned, 
ſol. he hath learned. they | 
fam.he has 
111 Definite. 
3 alt | ; has: ( havebeen 
ſol. ke hath | beenlearning. the learning. | 


fam. he has En 2 
Pluperfect Tenſe. Indeſinite. 


T had we 
thou hadit f learned. you & had learned. 
he had = they | 

+ 3 | Definite. | 
T had we N 
thou hadſt been learning. you Þ hadbeen learning, 
he had „„ 


| Future Tenſe. Indefinite. 2 
foretell. prom. & determ. foretell. prom. & determ. 
we ſhall, will 
Flearn. 


thou wilt, ſhalt S learn. vou will, ſhall 
they will, ſhall 
3” 3 Definite. 
* Isball make uſe of you only, in this example; ye may be 


| ſupplied by the inſtructor. In the third perſon fingular, he only is 


mentioned; the and it may be ſupplied by the inſtructor as occa- 
ſion requires, | 2» 


he will, ſhall 


Ct 7 8 
Det 
00, will 3 5 8 
[Na ; wie ſhall, will 0. 
83 wilt Fand wr you will, a be learn 
ing. they will, ſhall ing. 
Compound. 


we ſhall, g 1 


Future Tenſe. 


I ſhall, have 
thou wilt, ſhalt you will, ſhall C learned. 


he will fhall learned. they will, {hall 

N. B. Some Grammarians, ba irticularly Mr. 
Buchanan, have placed this tenſe in the ſubjunctive 
mode; but with what propriety, I cannot conceive, 
It is as poſitive, unconditional a declaration, as any 
expreſſion in the, language; and appears to belong 
to the indicative mode, as much as the futute ſimple 
or any other tenſe. 

IE MODE. 
This mode has no diſtinction of tenſes and no 


perſon but the ſecond ; the perſon to whom an ad- 
| dreſs is made, being the only ſubject of command. 


Singular. Plural. 
Learn or learn thou Learn or learn you 
or do thou learn. or do you learn. 

Definite form. 
Be learning or 


Be learning or 
be you learning er 


be thou learning or 
do thou be learning. do you be learning. 

The definite form of this mode is ſeldom uſed, 
except in verbs that ſigniſy bodily motion or em- 
renn ; as, © be going immediately; or when 

a perſon is commanded to do ſomething while ano- 
ther thing is performing; as, by ſtudying, while 
Il am hearing your brother.“ 

 POTENTIAEL: MOIExE 

The tenſes of this mode are divided into preſent, 
imperfect, perfect and future; and into abſolute and 


conditional, 


Preſent 


LF 
Preſent Tenſe. Abſolute. Indefinite. 
This declares an abſolute liberty, power or Ne- 
cellity of doing an action. 
Singular. 
Liberty. I may, thou mayſt, he may 
Power. I can, thou canſt, he can learn. 
Necelhty. I muſt, thou muſt, he muſt _ 
Rural. 
| may 
ve, you, they can > learn. 
muſt 
Definite. 
hs learning, &c. It is needleſs to ſet down 
the — och tenſes at large; the ſtydent may form 
them, by ſubſtituting be learning in the place of learn 
in the preſent and future; and been learning in the 
place of have learned in the paſt tenſes. 
Preſent Tenſe. Conditional. Indefinite. 
This expreſſes liberty, power, obligation, promiſe, 
event, & c. under ſome condition or limitation, winch 
prevents the etter:. 
Liberty. - I might, thou mighteſt, he might * 
Power. TI could, thou couldſt, he could 3 
Oblig. Sc. I ſhould, thou ſhouldit, he ſhould ( learn. 
Prom. &c. I would, thou wouldſt, he would 5 
| mi ght | 
we, you, they could 4 earn. 
would 
The condition is not always expreſſed ; but is al- 
ways implied, and it may precede or follow the po- 


Mg 


—_ mode; as, if I had books, [ might learn,” 

r might learn, if I had books.” 

EP his conditional form is alſo uſedabſolutely as an 
imperfect tenſe, eſpecially in negative andi interroga- 
tive ſentences; as, 3 might not 89 . * 
I could not go,” © would he go?“ &c. Some- 


times in aſfirmative ſentences : as, w Tee . 
by 


| BY 


1 
by being leſs expoſed to foreign intercourſe, could 
more eaſily preſerve their laws and their virtues.” 
#ffay on the characters of women. 
But we more commonly uſe the following form 


for time paſt. | | 
Perfect Tenſe. Abſolute or conditional. Indefinite. 


I might, thou mighteſt, he might 
1 could, thou couldit, he could 
I ſhould, thou ſhouldſt, he ſhould have learned. 
I would, thou wouldit, he would | 
I muſt, thou muſt, he muſt | 
: | might 
we, you, they _ F have learned. 

| | would | | 

Theſe expreſſions, when unattended with a condi- 


tion, in the ſubjunctive mode, are abſolute declara- 


tions; as, I could have gone to Hartford yeſter- 
day;” that is, I had it in my power. But, I could hav 
gone, if I had had a horſe;“ is purely conditional. 
Some writers upon this ſubject, have introduced 
this form of expreſſion, I might have hed learned,” 
as a pluperfect of the potential mode; a phraſe that 
does not belong to the language, and I preſume, is 
found in a few Grammars only : 'There being no 
politble caſe in which the ſame word can be uſed as 


an auxiliary twice in the ſame phraſe. 


Perfect Tenſe. Definite. 
The definite form of the foregoing tenfe, is, I 
might have been learning,” &e. 

Perfect Tenſe. Compound. - Indefinite. 


Imma we 5 

thou mayeſt Janek you Pohland. 

he may they | 
Definite. ' 


I may have been learning, &c. 
This tenſe denotes a reſeut poſſibility that ſome- 


thing has been done in time /t. It is an uncondi- 
tional declaration. LFyY Future 


rr 
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F.uture Tenfe. Indefinite. 

This is varied like the preſent tenſe abſolute, and 

is diſtinguiſhed only by ava ſubſequent word, de- 

noting futurity, or by the evident meaning of the 

_— TK AL 


S—_—  . | 

I can F learn to-raorrow, next week, &c. 
I muſt . | 
1 Definite. 

I may | 


F can 5 be learning, to-morrow, & c. 
I muſt „ 1 
The conditionab form of the preſent is alſo uſed as 
a future, eſpecially j and /bould. ** I would go, 
or I ſhould go to-morrow, if I had a horſe,” are evi- 
dently future and by no means ungrammatical. 
But whether might can with propriety be uſed as 


future, ſeems rather doubtfal. 


AUPFFUNCTIVE MO DE. 
This mode is uſed to expreſs ſomething of a doubt- 
ful, contingent, or indeterminate nature. It is al- 


ways preceded by ſome other verb on which it has 


dependence; or by ſome conjunction, implying 
condition, fupbprfition, & c. as, if, unleſs, though, whether,. 
le/# or exrept. Its tenſes ſeem to require a curious 
diſtinction which I have never ſeen ſufficiently l- 
luſtratec. Whenever we fpeak. of a matter of cer- 
tainty, we ufe the indicative mode after any of the 
foregoing conjunctions. For example, ** though Ar- 


nold was an American by birth, yet he betrayed his 


country.” Here is no doubt with reſpect to the fact; 
we therefore ufe the indicative mode was, after 
#hough. But when there is any doubt or condition. 
with reſpect to the fact, we ufe the ſubjunctive 
mode; as, though he lay me yet will I put my 
truſt in him.” Job xiti. 15. Here is a condition 
implied; it would therefore be improper to uſe the 
indicative, though he /ays me, &c. But in 5 | 

| ET | mode 


2d 
e 


hne 


Wo. 
mode we uſe another tenſe, which has not been nos 
ticed; and which _— the ſuppoſition of a fact di- 
rectly the reverſe of what is mentioned. That is, 


an affirmative ſentence amounts to a full declaration 


in the negative; and a negative ſentence implies a - 
declaration or confeſſion of the affirmative. Thus, 
« jf I were in Charleſtown,” ſuppoſes I am not im 


Charleſtown ; but, if I were not in Hartford, im- 


plies a full certainty that I am in Hartford. This 
tenſe which, in principal verbs, is the ſame as the 
imperfeCt of the indicative mode, I ſhall denominate 
hypothetical ; the other, the doubtful tenſe. 

When we ſpeak of a fact certain in our own minds 
or granted by all parties, we uſe the indicative ; as, 
if Jam writing, it is not your concern.“ 

When we ſpeak of a doubtful matter, we uſe the 


 fubjunctive mode; © if T be writing“. | 


When we ſpeak of a fact which we allow is 


not ſo, but if it were, we want to inform what the 
conſequence would be, we uſe the imperfect tenſe 


of the indicative mode; as, if I were writing; or 


rather,“ if I 2vrote as well as you do, I ſhould think 
myſelf an excellent penman.” This phraſe thus 


uſed, becomes preſent time and belongs to the ſub- 


junctive mode. This perhaps will hardly be admit- 
ted; and yet it is a tenſe as much uſed as any in the 
language. The phraſes, © I would go, if it did not 
rainz” “ I would walk, if | wvere not lame; „ 


would ride, if I had a horſe;F“ © it he attended to his 


ſtudies, he would make a figure, in the literary 
world ;” are as frequent as any in the language 
| _ = ew 


At leaſt this was formerly the cafe. Ttſeems to be now cuſtom- 


ary to uſe the indicative to expreſs a doubt; and probably cuſtom 
will in time get the better of the ancient rules of propriety and 
banish the doubtful tenſes of the ſubjunRiye mode from the lan- 


guase. We. lay, he is, if you are, in caſes of uncertainty, and 
You be, I be, in declaratory phraſes. This is however an error 


and a real misfor tune to the language, becauſe it deſtrops a di- 
rindion tha: is eſſential and onght to be proferreds . 2 


EE 
they are evidently preſent time and deſerve a ſepa- 
rate place in Grammar. It is needleſs to enquire 
how this came to be the caſe or to object to its pro- 
priety. Cuſtom is ſovereign in the uſe of language; 
and when univerſal invariable cuſtom has introduced 
and eſtabliſhed any form of expreſſion, we may poſ- 
ſibly doubt its analogy to the rules of other languages, 
but ought not to ſcruple its propriety in our own. 
Preſent Tenſe. Doubtful. Indefinite. 


7 6 we 
8 learn or 
If, &c. thou & learn er do learn. you 
ide . e do learn. 
0, > 
If, &c. thou þ be learning. you p be learning. 
he they _J 


This tenſe is preceded or followed by a poſitive 


declaration in the indicative or potentia! odes; as, 


if learn I ſhall, or may, or can be a ſcholar.” 
Preſent Tenſe. Hypothetical. Indefinite. 


I learned or did learn. we 
If, &c. thou learnedſt or didit learn. you wag 
he learned or did learn. W ETNen nh 
| Definite. | 
„I were we EL 
If, &c. thou wert þ learning. you F were learning. 
he were they) 


This tenſe is preceded or followed by the condi- 


tional form of the potential; as,“ if I learned as faſt 


as he does, T /bould be as great a ſcholar.” 
This ſame form of expreſhon, which is uſed as a 


hypothetical tenſe in preſent time, is alſo uſed as the 


imperſect tenſe doubtful. For example, if I 
learned wit when young, I ſhall be prudent in old 


age. Ihis is evidently paſt time and implies uncer- 
tainty. That it is a diſt inct form of expreſſion from 


the preſent hypothetical, is evident from this con— 


ſideration, that it is attended with an abſolute decla- 
| - 1 ration; 


t © I 


ration; whereas the hypothetical is always attended 


with a conditional declaration. Thus,“ if I learned 
as faſt as you do, I ſhould be a ſcholar,” is hypotheti- 
cal; but“ if J learned when young, I fall be wiſe 
in old age,” is doubtful. The firſt is attended with 
a conditional fign, /bould ; the laſt with a poſitive 


declaration, Hall. 


The ſame diſtinction of doubtful and hypothetical, 
runs through all the feveral modes of expreſſing 
power, liberty, obligation, &c. The auxiliaries may, 


can, my/?, ſorm the doubtful tenſes; and ig, 


- qvould, could, and ſbould, the hypothetical. Theſe 


may be called, by way of diſtinction, the auxiliary 


tenſes of the ſubjunctive mode. | 


LE SS AM EF 
Preſent Tenſe. Doubtfn]. Indefinite. 
I may, thou mayeſt, he may ; 


If, &c. I can, thou canit, he can > learn. 


I muſt, thou muſt, he muſt } + 
may \ 
we, you, they can >» learn. 
= muſt } 
_ Theſe imply a doubt whether there be a liberty, 
ower, Or neceſſety of doing an action; and this tenſe 


is always followed by an abſolute declaration in the 


indicative mode; as, if I can learn the fcience of 
geography, Iwill. N | 2 
The definite form is,“ if I can be learning,” & 
Preſent Tenſe. Hypothctical. Indefinite. L. 
I might, thou mighteſt, he might 


If, &c J could, thou couldſt, he could 


I ſhould, thou ſhouldſt, he ſhould learn. 
I would, thou wouldit, he would 
ffn. 
we, you, they 2 4 e learn. 
| | would — 
Theſe, in affirmative ſentences, imply a ſuppoſi _ 
Nee 
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that there is no /iberty, power, incliration, or cbligns 
tion, to do an action. But in the negative form, 
they imply a ſuppoſition that there zs liberty, &c. 
of doing an ation. This tenſe is followed by the 
conditional form of the potential mode; as, if I 
might Jearn, I would.” | 
Note, Should and would, in this form, refer to 
event and inclination rather than to obligation 
— belong more properly to the future 
tente. | | 
Ihe ſame diſtinction and the ſame remarks 
apply to the paſt time. | | 
Perfect Tenſe. Doubtful. Indefinite. 
I have 


N : ü 

1 1 learned. you F have learned. 

fam. he has ney 

| Definite. 
I have 5 

If, &c. thou haſt been have been 
ſol. he hath ( learning. b learning. 

fam. he has 1 


Theſe imply an uncertainty whether I have learn- 
ed or been learning or not; and are followed by ab- 
folute declarations; as, if I have learned, or been 
learning, I have done my duty and ſball be the wiſer 


man. LC 85 7 
ton Perfect Tenſe. Hypothetical. Indefinite. 


If, &c. thou hadſt þ learned. you & had learned. 
1 Definite. 
| aa | | | we | | 
If, &c. thou hadſt © been learning. you © bad been 
z XC 3 It been learning 8 ne. 


This tenſe, in the affirmative form, ſuppoſes that 
I have not learned and in the negative form, ſuppoſes 


that I have learned. It is always followed by the 


conditional 


bs 0 Od > o 


conditional tenſes of the potential mode; 1, þ 
had learned wit when young, I auld be more pru- 
dent.“ If I had not read Virgil when young, I 


ſubjoined to a conjunction. 


11 


would read him now.“ The firſt is affirmative and 
ſuppoſes that I did not learn wit when I was young ; 
the laſt is negative and ſuppoſes I did read Virgil 
when I was young. | 
'Fhis ſame tenſe, when followed by a poſitive 
declaration, is uſed as a pluperfect; as, © though 
he had learned to read, yet he was no penman.” But 
this implies a certainty or conceſſion of the fact, and 
ſeems rather the indicative mode. | 
The foregoing paſt tenſe refers to a fact merely; 
but when there is a reference to the liberty, porver, 
inchnation, nece//ity or obligation, to do an action, it is 
expreſſed by the paſt e of the potential mode, 


Perfect Tenſe. Indefinite. 
I might, thou mighteſt, he might 
I could,-thou couldſt, he could h 
If, &c. I ſhould, thou ſhouldit, he ſhould 1 ee 
I would, thou wouldſt, he would | Farned. 
I muſt, thou muſt, he-muſt 
f e 
could 
we, you, they ſhould þ have learned. 
TEE would I 
muſt | 
| Definite. | 
If, &c. I might have been learning, &c. 


This is the ſame tenſe as the foregoing ; but the 


queſtion is not whether Ilearned or not; but whether 
I had liberty, &c. to learn, This tenſe 1s followed 


by a declaration in the paſt tenſe of the potential 


mode; as, if I could have gone, I /bould.” 

Note, Should and would, in this tenſe, without 
emphaſis denote merely event and inclination, in 
all the three perſons. With — ſhould 

8 enotes 
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Grows obligation and would a fixed intention 
or determination. 

The ſame remarks will perhaps apply to the 

Following. 

Future Peaſe. Indefinite. 
I ſhould or would „5 
dear. 


— 


If, &c. thou ſhouldſt or wouldſt 
he thould or would 
dee 1 
you IT ſhould oy would learn. 
they | | 
Debnite-  -- 
Tf, &c. I ſhould or would be NT &c. 
Future Tenſe. e r N 


*] ſhould 
have ſhould have 
If, &c. een learned. you ey learned. 


Definite. 
Tf &c. I ſhould have been learning, 8c. 


This tenſe ſignifies, that upon condition, at a cer- 


tain future time, an action ſhall be paſt, &c. 


Both futures are followed by conc itional forms of 


_ expreſſion. 
ote, The conjunction i 18 very often mitted and 
thenominative placedafter the verb or auxiliary; 
as, were l preſent,” inſtead of, if I were 
preſent ;” “had I been learned, „ inſtead of, 
„if I had been learned.” This is a common 
mode of expreſſion and by no means inelegant. 


In the infleQtion of the foregoing regular verb,'the 
ſeveral combinations of auxiliaries have been * | 


ated, and their uſes explained But it has been re- 
marked before, that be, do and have are often princi- 
. 59 verbs; the firſt intranſitive and the two laſt, 
- tranſitive ; for which reaſon it is neceſſary to decline 
them at large, in all modes and tenſes. 
The Englith not having any paſſive verb, make 
ui of the verb be, PS wth the participle in ed, 
| en, 


T> 1 


vn, t, or ght, derived of tranſitive verbs, or what has 
been called the paſſive participle; which form of 
expreſſion preciſely anſwers to the Latin and Greek 


paſſive verb. Let the learner therefore be informed 


Ha by adding this participle of any tranſitive verb, 
to the following inflection of bz, he has the Evgliſh 
form of Latin paſſive verbs. 
INFINITI VE MOD E. 
Preſent, to be. Pariicipler. 
alt, to have been, being, been. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 


a Preſent. 
1 am we <&4. 
thou art taught, | 1 ares 
he iy. , ps 
Imperfect. 
I was uo 
thou waſt you | were. 
he was Dn, they | 
Perfecc. 
I have | 
thou haſt Þ been. / = F ba have been? 
he has they 
5 | Pluperfect. 
I had | | f 
thou hadſt ; been. — N had been? 
he had they 
Future, 


oretell. prom. Sc. pretell. prom. er 
Taha gon = hall, —_ 
thou wilt, ſhale Þ be. you will, {ſhall HEY 
he will, ſhall they will, ſhall 
I hall | 3 11 
all we ina ? 
thou wilt, ſhalt ö da „ you will, ſhall 9 _— 
he will, ſhall J en. they will, ſhall I been. 
Note, Shall, in the ſecond and third perſons of 


this n 13 uſed. only when ſubjoined to foms 
E conjunction; 


I would, . 


7h 


9 


eonjunction; as, © by the time that you ſhall 
have been there an hour,” &c. and it denoteg 
event merely. 
TMPERATIVE M O D E. 
Be or be thou Be er be you 
or do thou be. or do you be. 
POTENTIAL D i 
Preſent. Abſolute. | 
I may, thou mayeſt, he may YI 
I can, thou canit, he can be. 
I muſt, thou muſt, he muſt E 
| may 
we, you, they can be. 
| muſt 
Conditional. 


. might, &c. 


5 i might 
ene ey yo he en þ be 
0 would 
N ote, EE were, is often uſed for, it 2vould be, in this 
tenſe, and that by our beſt writers. 


The foregoing is uſed as an imperfect tenſe, 
eſpecially in negative and interrogative ſentences 


as, I might or could not be.” © Could he be? &c. 


| Perfect. Both Abſolute and Conditional. 
en &c. — : 

could, &c. have coul aye 
I ſhould, Ke. deen. we, you, they ſhould been. 


* I would, &c. } would 


This tenſe, when abſolute; i is followed by a poſi- 
tive declaration; as, I might have been there, but 
I had no inclination for it.” When conditional, it 


1s followed or preceded by a condition; as, 1 might 
have been there, if I had been well.” 


Perfect. 9 _ 


I may e 
thou mayeſt I hare been kw 7 may Have been. 
Re may | they 


Future 


3 
Future. 
This is no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed from the — 
abſolute, than by ſome ſubſequent words; as, I 
— be next week, & e. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 
Preſent. Doubtful. | 


1 | Wy 
If, &c. thou $ be. you 5 be. 
W - they 
Hypothetical. 
I were © -_ we 
If, &c. thou wert you F were. 
he were they 


Imperfect. The fame as the een 
. Petlect. N 


„ 
If, &c. thou haſt been. 3 8 have 1 
he has 8 they 8 
en, 
I had 
If, &c. thou hadſt & be en. TS 5 kad ben 
be had they 
5 Future. n 
| ould or would we 43 
If, &c. thou ſhould or would | be. you Lon 
he ſhould cr would they I FO! 
2 "ork Compound. | : 
ä we 
If, &c. thou ſhouldſt | 8 N c DON have 
ke ſhould gen. they 9 Oo 


Note, The doubtful forms of power, liberty, &c. 
are expreſſed by the preſent tenſe abſolute of the 
potential mode; as, if I may, can,” &c. and 
the hypothetical forms, by the conditional tenſes 
of the ſame mode; as, if I might,” &c. 

It may be further remarked, that the definite 
tenſes of verbs are all formed by adding the par- 
ti ciple in ing, to the foregoing verb in all its 
Variations. The 


5 7: = 
The indicative form of the tas is alſo very 
often uſed with a preceding conjunction; as, 

46 if I ſhall,” & c. 


INFINITIVE MODE, 


Preſent Tenſe. Indefinite, to do. 
- - Definite, to be doing. 
Perfect Tenſe. Indefinite, to have done. 
Definite, to have been doing. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Preſent. 
Incelinite. . Definite. 
al 
thou do l | II am doing, &c. 
fol. he doth Ape do. 5 | 2 
= fam. he does OV) * 
. | ; Imperfect. ” 5 
Indefinite. | Definite, 
I did we 1, FE a ia 
| thou didſt you ; <1 | dem,. 
be did they : 1 : 
| . Perfeck. . ; 
. finite. 5 Definite. 
I have —_ | | 
thou haſt e have have been 
.de hath ( out done. doing, & c. 
fam. he has = 
Ploperfect. TT 
. Indefinite. . Definite, 
ha 5 WE ©. . 
thou hadſt done. vou had done. l : 2g __ 
he had they 1 n ws 
Future. 
foretell. en ts c. foretell, prom. Ec. 


thou wilt, ſhalt you will, ſhall Þ do, 
he * hall. they will, ſhall : 
= Compound. 


J ſhall, will we ſhall, will 
f do 


A NN. > „ 


_ PR Te 
PRE _— 8 þ 2 4 
———— torr eee: F oi br Ae ere argon et nels nb of 2 
* * * by o " eel 4 2 : * 4 „ * * 4 
* * 
” * 
1 „ 


1 3 


E 
Compound. e 
Feige. prom. Dc. r prom. & C's. 
thou wilt, ſhalt as. N will, ſhall 38 
he will, ſhall 3 done. they will, ſhall J done. 
IMPERATIVE M O D E. 
Do er do thou | Do or do you 
or do thou do. or do vou do. 
POTENTIAL: MODE 
Preſent. Abſolute. 
1 may, thou mayeſt, he may 
T can, thou canſt, he can 14 A 
: mult, thou muſt, he. mull 


| may 
we, you, they can 0 do. 
| muſt 
” | Conditional. 
12 &c. 1 might 
could, &c. 5 coul 5 
1 ſhould, &c. do. We, you, they ould do 
L would, &c. would 


'The foregoing is uſed as an imperfect tenſe N 
27 in negative and interrogative ſentences 3 5 - 


as, I could not do it then.” * Could he do it? 
Perfect. Abſolute or Conditional. 
I mig, &c. \ | might 

I could, & ( have could {| have 


Tibould, Ke. C done, we, you, tex fhoula f done. 


I would, &c. would 
Perfect. Compound. 
I may we 


thou mayeſt have done, you Feng done. | 


he may . * * they 
Future. 

The ſame as the preſent abſolute, and known only 
by ſome words denoting futurity as, I may do it 
next week, &c. | 

MN B. The definite tenſes are formed, as in the 

2 example 
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If, &c.thou ſhouldit,orwouldft do. you 


wy "TT $0 oem 
example of a regular verb, by ſubſtituting be ding 


in the place of do in the preſent and future and beer, 
done in the place of done in the paſt. | fi 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Preſent. Doubtful. 


1 we a 
H, &c. thou | do. 5 you { do. 
8 8 they 
| Hypothetical. 
I did e 5 
EF, &c. thou didſt vou did. 
he did I 
| : Imperfect. 5 
If, &c. I did, &c. like the foregoing; 
Perfect Tenſe. Doubtful. 
5 V 
If, &c. thou haſt > done. you. { have done. 
nme has, - + 5: ns 
_ Hypothetical, 


T had 1 


. 


If, &c, thou hadſt & done. you } had done. 


he had ; they 

I ſhould, o would „ we Oo 
he ſhould;or would they would do 

The doubtful forms of power, liberty, &c. are ex- 
preſſed by the abſolute tenſes of the potential mode, 
ſubjoined to ſome conjunction; as, if I may do.“ 
The hypothetical forms are expreſſed by the condi- 
tional tenſes of the ſame mode ſubjoined to ſome: 
conjunction; as, if I might or could do.” 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


Preſent, to have. | 

Ta,  - - to have had. 

Farticiples, having, had. 5 
= LB DIGASTFILIVE 


thou wilt, ſhalt 


* 53 1 | . 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
| 3 | 
I have 
thou haſt. you | have. 
he has 2 an 


Note, The definite form of this verh is Gals 


uſed. The only inſtance that occurs to me at 


_ preſent, is when it is followed immediately by a 
noun and paſhve participle; as, © he is having: 
his cloaths mended.” But this is by no means. 
elegant, for which reaſon I ſhall omit the defi- 
nite tenſes in the inflection of this verb. 


| Imperfect. 
T had 2 OO we ka; 
thou hadſt | you 5 
he had et they J 
Perfect. 
I have | „ Þ | 
thou haſt “ had. you + have had. 
he has J they 
Puperfeck. 
I had | we 7 
thou hadſt þ had. you F had had; 
he had they 
I. E * It. 69% 
- forete m. Or. | orete rom. WO 
frm 2 | we ſhall eil 


have. you will, ſhall © have. 
| they will, ſhall 3 


he will, ſhall I 
Future Compound. 


J ſhall ö we ſhall F ha 
thou wilt, ſhalt þ have had. you will, ſhall & h * 
he will, ſhall they will, ſhall \ ha 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


Have or have thou Have or have you 
ar do thou hape. or do you have. 


PFQTENTIASE 


Em. | he has 


"IT "is 7 
POTENTI AL M ODE. 
Preſent. Abſolute. | 


I may, &c. may 
I can, &c. have. we, you, they can & have. 


I muſt, &c. muſt 


Conditional. 


1 might, Kc. - | might 


I could, &c. could 


T thou) T es > have. we, you, they ſnould F have. 


I would, . 0 would ; 
In ĩ interrogative and negative ſentences, the forego- 


ing is uſed as an imperfect tenſe; and ſometimes in 


afirmative ſentences. | 
Perfect. Abſolute or Conditional. 


— 4 IE ff 
5 C. ave cou ave 
| Flhould, &c. ter we, you, they =" had. 
1 would, &c. would 
"© Perfect. Compound. 
I may 2 
thou mayeſt = had, you Cay "INE had. 
he may ) 55 
5 Future. | 
| . I may have, to-morrow, &c. 
3 SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 
1 Preſent. Doubtful. 
=. - 1 we 7 
If rf, ; Kc. ho Þ a have. „ have. 
Br, be Su Wy * 
etica | 
18 T had _ we . 
Ik, & e. thou hadſt vou + had. 
| = rad i they J 


The foregoing is alſo uſed as the imperfect rente. 
Perfect. Doubtful. = 
I have 


1 &c. we Z 

thou haſt (14 3 
de bath "= you = 3 
Hypothetical. 


they 


> 0 m0 
| Hypothetical. 
r „ ö 
If, &c. thou hadſt > had. you. > had had. 
| he had } they J 
1 | Future. | 
I ſhould o would 
Ef, & c. thou ſhouldſt onwouldſt F have. you þ would 
he ſhould or would they] have. 
The remarks made under the ſubjunctive of be and 
do, with reſpect to the doubtful and hypothetical 
forms of poxwer, &c. apply to this verb. 
In the foregoing analyſis of verbs in the Subjunc= 
tive mode, I have explained them according to their 


uſual ſenſe, when preceded by the conjunction if. 


But when preceded by other conjunctions, the 
phraſes vary their meaning according to the purport 
of the conjunction. The difference however is im 
material and will lead into no ſenſible errors. 
With reſpect to the auxiliaries, it is' to be further 
obſerved, that Have is uſed only before the participles 
ending in ed, t, or n. He is uſed before all participles. 
All the other auxiliaries are uſed only before the. 
verb in its original form; and the paſt time will ad- 
mit no preceding auxiliary. For example. 


Preſent. Paſt. Participles. 
do. did. done}, doing. 
may | | 
can | 

_ 

could * do.. 3 done. 
mall 5 
wil! be doing. 
ſhould e 


would ©: „ 
_ Here it is obſervable that may, can, Wc. are em 
ployed before the preſent tenſe do or the verb in its 
| | original 


GY * a — . 


— <4 — 


F This was originally ſpelt den. 


we J ſhould er 
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F777  - 
original form. The paſt time did admits no auxiliary. 
The participle done is uſed after have and br, but be 

only is uſed with daing. 2 55 . 
When an auxiliary is joined to a verb, the auxilia- 
ry only is varied; as, I all do, thou halt do, &c. 
>> When twoor more auxiliaries are joined toa verb, 
the firſt auxiliary only is varied; as, I have been 
learned, thou H/ been learned,” &c.. 
Intranfitive verbs will very ſeldom admit of the 
paſſi ve form; in ſome inſtances they will---and when 
this is the caſe, the participle, joined with the aux- 
liary be, becomes a metre adjective, and the verb is 
intranſitive; as, I am fallen, I am grown,” &c. 
ERBREGUEAR VERBS. | 
All Englith verbs that make the paſt time and par- 
ticiple in ed, are accounted regular: All that vary 
from this rule may be called irregular. I ſhall rank 
the whole of our irregular verbs under three heads; 
firſt thoſe that make the preſent tenſe, paſt and par- 
ticiple all alike; as, . 8 
© Preſents Pat. FPartiviple. 
hurt hurt hurt 
Of this kind are the following: beat, burſt, caſt, 
eoſt, cut, heat, hit, knit, let, put, read, rent, rid, ſet, 
med, ſhred, ſhut, flit, ſplit, ſpread, thruſt, wet. 
The addition of ed after d or t, would render the 
found of the word diſagreeable; as, Hitted, prtted, &. 
for which reaſon it is omitted. „F 
Note, Bear ſometimes makes beaten in the parti- 
ciple, and heat, heated. 8 0 5 
Thoſe that make the paſt time and participle alike, 
| but different from the-preſent time; as the following, 


|| Proſent.s Poſt & Part.] Preſent. Paſt & Part. 
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g . wake Awoke bend bent 
[& adide abode | unbend. unbent 
been bereave bereft 


1 e : 
W Hchold beheld  beſeech  belought 
1 A bind 


wenn 
Preſent. Peſt & Part.) Preſent. Paſt Part. 
bind bound leap leapt or leaped 
bleed bled lenke  jent 
breed bred _ thete Mt 
bring brought make made 
build builte or builded | mean meant 
buy bought | meet met 
catch caught I pay paid 
creep - cetept . __{rend | --vene 
deal dealt IU 
dig ann © | ſeek ſought 
dream dreamt I fell fold. 
dwell dwelt _ ſend. {ſent 
feed fed I ſhoot ſhot 
feel fal ſleep ſlept 
fight fought {fling flung 
find found ſmell ſſmelt 
flee fled | ſpend ſpent 
fling flun __ | tun © pn” 
freizht freig ted“ ſtand ood 
geld gelt or gelded | ſtick ſtuck 
gild gilt or gilded | ſting ſtung 
gird  girt or girded | (weep ſwept 
prong ground ſweat ſwet 
ang hung or haxged teach taught 
have had tell told 
hear heard think thought 
keep . kept weep wept 
lay lad --- wind wound 
lead Id. work wrought 
leave | wring wrung 
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Thoſe that have the * paſt and participle 
all different; as the following, 
Preſent Tenſe. . Participle. 
EAR bore or bare borne or born 
begin began . Begun 
bid ee bidden bite 


* Aregu.ar verb. 
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FE! Tenſe. 
bite 
blow 


break 
chepr 
chooſe 
cleave 


- OMme 


crow 
dare 


do 
draw 
drink 
drive 


eat 


fall 
f 


freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grow 
hew 
hide 
hold 
know 
lade 
load 


ly or lie 
mow 


ride 
ring 
riſe 
run 
ſee 


law 


7 
forſake 


clove. or clave 


came 
crew 
durſt 
died 
did, 


drew 
_drank 
drove 


ate 
fell 
flew _ 


forſook 


froze 
got 
gave 
went 
grew 
ewed 
hid 


held 


knew 
laded 


loaded 


lay 


mowed 


rode 
rang 
rote 
ran 


ſaw 


{awed 


ſawn 


Partitiple. 
biften 
blown 


broken 


choten 
cloven or cleft. 
crowed 

dared 

dead 

done 

drawn 

drunk 


driven 


eaten 


fallen 


flown 
forſaken 
frozen 
gotten 
given 


gone 


grown 
hewn 


hidden 


holden 


known 


laden 5 


loaded or ben 


lain RW 


movn 


ridden 
rung. 
riſen 
run 
ſeen 


ſeetk 


Teeth 
ſhave 


ſhake. 


mear 
ſtrew 


ſtrow 
ſhew 


ſhow 
ſhrink 
ling 
Fink 
it 

_ Jay 
Mide 
ſmite 
ſow 


ſpeak 


ſpring. 


ſteal 
ſtink 
ſtrike 
ſpit 
ſtrive 
ſwear 
ſwell 
ſwing 
ſwim 
take 
tear 
thrive 


throw 


tread 
win 
WAar 


8 Tabs. 


«+ 


* 
ſhook 


ſheared 


ſtrewed 
alſo 


ſtrowed 
_ #hewed 


alſo 


ſhowed 


ſhrank 
ſang 
ſank 
ſat 
New 
lid 
ſmote 
ſowed 
ſpoke 
ſprang 
ſtole 
tank 
ſtruck. 
„ 
ſtrove 
{wore 
{ſwelled 


ſwang 


ſwam 


took 
tore 
throve 
threw 
trod 
Won 
wore 


7 7 


Pa — | 


ſodden 
Maven 


haken 
ſhorn 
ſtrewn 


Rrown 


ſhe un 


ſhown 
ſhrunk 


Jung 
ſunk 


ſitten 
ſlain 
11dden 
ſmitten 
Jown 
ſpoken 
ſprung 
ſtolen 
ſtunk 
ſtruck 
ſpitten 
ſtriren 
ſworn 
Jwollen 
ſwung 


ſwum 
taken 


torn 
thriven 
thrown 
trodden 
won 
worn 


Weave 
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of Grammar. 


_——_ TT TT 
Preſent Tenſe. Paſt. N 
Weave wore - -. woven 

write -. " wrote . - ©. written 

wax waxed wWaxen 


For the rules of forming regular participles, both 
in ed and ing, fee pages eighth and ninth. 

Here let it be again obſerved that no auxiliaries 
<an with propriety be joined with the paſt time. 
The expreihons, I have wwrete, Theve bore, I have be- 
gan, I have drove, &c. which are ſo much in vogue, 
are ſhocking 1mproprieties; The childiſh phraſes, 
you am, In, &c. are not more repugnant to the rules 

And yet men of the firſt reputation, will indulge 
faſhionable errors, which they know have a tenden- 
Cy to embarraſs a language bufit on the ſimpleſt prin- 
ciples, and eventually to deſtroy all rules of analogy. 
An anciegt Roman would be'ſtartled to hear a Latin 
Grammarian uſe ille ſuit amatus ei, a Frenchman, 
to hear, il a punit---and the moſt unlettered Englſh- 


man would laugh to hear another ſay, he has went, 


or it will be gave.; and yet, I have wrote, hau 
drove, Xc. which are quite as improper, have become 


fo familiar to-our ears, that we can every hour hear 


them uttered by ſome of our beſt Grammarians 
without a fmile of ridicule; T7havgoritten, have dr:iy- 


en, &c. are as eaſy to be learned and employed as the 


paſt renſ}-wrote and drove; and it is inexcuſable to 


 facrifice propriety to any conſideration Whatever. 


As no abuſes of language are more frequent than 


thoſe of joining dur auxiliaries have and be, with the 


paſt tenſe of-our irregular verbs, I will tet an exam- 
ple in all modes and tenſes. | 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


Preſent Tenſe. Indefraite, to write. 


a Definite, to be writing. 
Paſt Tenſe, Indefinite, to have written. 
. Definite, to have been writing. 
Participles, writing, written. 


Twrite; thou writeſt, & c.] I am writing, thou art, & 


E 
FNDICATLVE MODE. 
Preſent. | 
Inde 3.3 Definite. | 


Imperfect. 
Indefinite, [ Definite. 

JI wrote ä T was writing, 
thou wroteſt you wrote. thou waſt, &c. 
he wrote they F | 
„ Perfect. Indefinite. 
have Þ we } | 
thou haſt written- you > have written. 

ke has Y they 5 

i | f Definite: 


„ 


T have ” 
thou haſt. been writing, &c. 
he hath or has 6 ; 
Pluperfect. fy | 
Inn definite. | Definite. 
T had written, &c.. | I had-been w riting, &c- 
Future. 
- Tndefinitet, + Definite. 


T ſhallor will write, &c. I ſhallor will be writing, &c. 


Future Compound. 
Indefinite. |: Definite. 


Eſhall have written, Kc. Iſhallhavebeen writing, &c.. 


IMPERATIVE MOD E. 
Write thou, & c. 


POTENTIAL MODE. 
Preſent. Abſolute. 


Indeftnite. „ Defiinite. 
F may, &c. 
F can, , wnte;- -# may, &c. be writing. 
Emuft, 3 
Conditional. | 

Indefinite. „„ Demnats, 
I might, &c. Þ 
bcould, &e. (ine... f might, & be” 
L ſhould, Se. © FS writing. 


1 would, &c. ; [. Vert fe. 
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Perfect. Abſolute and Conditional. 
Indefinite. | Definite: 

F might, &c. | 

T could, &c. | 
T ſhould, &c. ( 
Þ would, &c. } 


Fhave-writtde.; > 1 migbt, Kc. hare: 


een writing. 


Perfect. e 
Indefinite. Definite... 
Emay have written, &c. |. Imay oa he. 
Future. Indefinite. 
T may write to-morrow, Kc. 
* can, Ke. | 
| Definite. 
1 may be writing to-morrow, Kc. 
e 
SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Preſent. Doubtful. 


Indefinite. L Definite. 
T write [- I be writing 
if, &c. thou write ce. | If, &c. thou be &. 
he write ST be 
Preſent... Hypothetical. 
Indeſinite. |. Definite. 
Twrote | I were writing. 


Ef, &c. thou wroteſt Kc. If, &c. thou wert. 


he wrote | he were 
Imperfect, the ſame as the foregoĩag. 
Perfect. Doubtful. 


Indefinite. * Definite. 
F _ 
I, &c. thou haſt & written. [ ha 27 7 
he has 5 Sy & G. 
Hy pothetical, 1 | 

. Definite. 
J had : TT 

If, Sc. thou hadſt written. | 3 5 
he had - 3 „g, &c. 


Future 


E 


Future. 


Indefinite. 1 Definite. 
If. &c. I ſhould or would } I ſhould or would be 
* wine, &c. _ } - wranny, &0 
2 Compound, - 
Indefinite. 1 Definite. 
If. Kc. | ſhould have I ſhould have been 
Wer! written, mf... 
In this example it is obſervable that no avxiliary, 
in any tenſe, precedes the paſt time wwre? ; that the 


auxiliary have is always followed by the participle 


_evritten, and that be is followed by either participle 
written or writing. __ 3 
ee vans 
.  Whatis an adverb? . 
An adverb is a word added to verbs, to adjectives 
and to other adverbs, to expreſs ſome circumſtance 
or modification of the action, quality or manner. 
To a verb; as, he reads properly, you run fowl off 
here properly and /lawwly are adverbs, modifying the 
verbs, read and run. = | 
Jo an adjeftive; as, the boy is very ſtudious;“ 
here very is an adverb, pointing out the degree of 
ſtudiouſneſs. 85 
To another adverb; as, I heard very attentively; 
here very attentively are adveròs; attentively ſhows 
the manner in which I heard, viz. with attention; 
and very expreſſes the degree of that attention. 
5 Have adverbs any variaticn ? | 
A few only are varied, like adjectives, to expreſs 
degrees of compariſon; as, /con, ſconer, fooneſt ; often, 
oftener, efteneft ; well, better, beſt. _ | 
Adverbs which are derived of adjectives, and re- 
ſpect the qualities of things, may all be compared by 
moreand mot ; as, wiſely, more wiſely, meft wiſel;. 


Fl 


A 


Which are ſome of the adverbs moſt cemmonly uſed ? | 


Already, alway, by and by, elſe, ever, enough, far, 


N N . 8 * 
hence, here, how, luther, indecd, much, no, not, 


3 never. 
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never, now, oftei perhaps, rather, ſeldom, then, 
thence, there, very, vhen, where, whether, whilſt, 


ves, yeſterday. 


All adjectives may be made adverbs, by adding /y ;, 
as, honej?, oneſtiy“. e 
r s FF I Oo MN. 
W hat are 2 9 . 
Prepoſitions are words ſet before nouns and pro- 
non ng to ſhow their relation to other words. 
How many ſorts of prepofitions are there? | 
Two, ſeparable and tnſeparable. The ſcparable 


1 Pprepolitions may ſtand alone; but the in/eparab/s- 


are uſed only in conjunction with other words. 


Which are the ſe arable prepefetions * 


Aboiz before as till or- 
about behind from until. 
after beneath in or into * 
ↄgainſt below of, on or upon} toward 
among er between; out o out of. under 
—bdetwint Wr =: with. 
at beyond through - within 
amidſt. = during without 


Which are the inſeparable prepoſitions ? 
A, be, con, dif, mif, per, pre, re, ſub, un. 


What 


*. W̃ are apt to uſe adjectives inffead of adverbs, as in the fois. 


Towing expreſlions ;. extreme cold; exceeding fine; indiffer- 


ent well;“ all which are very improper and ungrammatical. 


We ought ro make the firft an adverb by adding ly, thus, ex- 


tremely cold; exceedingly fine; indifferently well.“, So alſo 
qt ++ he peaks proper, When we mean he ſpeaks proper- 
2 — | a | ; | ; 

S fe blind guides who ſtrain at a gnat; and ſwallow a cam- 
el. Matt. xxiii. 24, This is an error of the tranflators. The 
original fenſe requires the prepofition cut to be uſed in this place; 
* who ſtraia ent a gnat.“ By employins a wrong particle, they 
have deſtroyed the meaning of the phraſe.. 1 | 

} The pre poſition on by a habit of quick pronunciation is called 

3. Thus we iay a bed, a beard, a Shore, 4 coming, à geing, EC. 
which ſeem to be only corruptions of en bed, on board, on shore, 22 


cen. on goinre. Tlias we day cone «clock for ert en the. clock. 


ws "" OG Xx 
pat is the uſe of prepofetions in compoſution 201th othes- 
zwords ? | | | 
They commonly give anew meaning to the word, 
2s is obſervable in the following: = 
Original words. Compounded. Original. Compounded.. 
| throw over-throw | engage diſengage 
ſtand! _ wnder-ſtand. | take miſtake 
draw. with-draw join fſub.- join 
"+ ot g unite re- unite & 
e O N TH WM 
hat is a conmjuntien?  , 

A word that joins ſentences together, ſo as of twoz, 
to make one. _ - | LES 
Ho many tinds of conj unctions are there 
Two, copulati ve and disjuntive. 55 Me 
Hao is the copulative conjunction uſed? 11 

The cepulative conjunction continues both the- il 


fentence and the ſenſe by expreſſing an addition; as, 
you and T and John rode to Philadelphia.“ 40 
Hau is the disj unctiue uſed * i 
Ile disſunctive conjunction continues the /entence;, 1 
but denotes an cpgſition in the ſenſe; as, you andk 
rode to Philadelphia, bt John ſtaid at home.“ b 
Which are the con fiuictions? 
And as neither wherefore though 


alſo if yet except namely 

either indeed that unleſs however | 
both or becauſe whether” notwithſtanding: 
but nor therefore ſince _ nevertheleſs 


I NF SN FE Ä 

: | What is arrinterjeftion ® = 
It is a word Zhrown in to expreſs an affection of 
the mind or a ſudden-paſhon as, grief, joy, wwonder,, 
&c. It has no connection with the ſentence either 
by government or agreement. Ah! alas! ohyg fie F 
piſh ! or any ſounds expreſſing the feelings of the 
*peaker, are interj<ctions. 


| SENTENCES: 


t 0 7 
8 E N T E. N C. E. 
What is a ſentence? 
A fentence is a number of words, ranged in propes 
erder and making complete ſenſe. 
What does the for mation of ſentences depend on 
On agreement and government. 
What is agreement? 
When one word ſtands connected with another 
word, in the ſame number, caſs, gender and perſon. 
| MM hat is government ? 
It is . one word cauſes another to be in ſome 
4% or mode. 


1 
1 
11 
. U 


þ 1h ; A verb muft agree with its nominative word i. in 
| j number and perſon. 
il „ - 


In tke ſolemn ſtyle: T. Hou reudęſt; he readeth ; e 


it | 3 
In the familiar ſtyle: T go ; he goes ; we go; you 
bill | 8% 


HH Erin Arn 
| Theu i is the ſecond perſon ſingular number, and ſo 
is the verb, reade/}. He is the third perſon ſingular, 
and ſo is readeth. Le is the ſecond perſon plural 
number, and fo is the verb read. And it may be ob- 
ferved in the familiar ſtyle, that each verb is in the 
fame perſon as its nominative word. 
aun 


is Although the nominative word commonty ſtands 
before the verb, as in the foregoing examples; yet 
fit may follow an intranſitive verb; as, “on a ſudden 
appeared the Pueen,” 
5 And when a queſtion 1s aſk? dora commind given, 

| the nominative mult follow the verb or auxiliary 
fign ;. as, did he go were you there? go thou ; awake 
50. But in giving commands, we generally omit 
the nominative; as, go, awake, 

 - l 


F 

*$ 

3 

* 

17 
1 
1 
iS 

5 

af 
+: 1 
— 

. Y 
14 
19 

1 
1 
1 
. 
11 
1 
1 1 
1 
4 
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A RR M A R K 2: 

When there, nor or neither, precedes the verb, in 
che beginning of a phraſe, the nominative follows 
the verb on auxiliary; as, there. was a man; 
nor am I. ſolicitous;“ „ neither hath» this man ſin⸗ 
ned, nor his parents.“ John ix. 3. | 

| r: 

When a neuter verb ſtands between two nomina-- 
tive words, the one in the ſingular, the other in the 
plural number, the verb more elegantly agrees with. 


the firſt; as, the ſum ig ten pounds; all rhhn ge 


are duſt.“ | 
F A. E 6 Co N. s RUN MT 10. 
Semi /tyle: 

Who t thou, O man, that ęręſumez on thy own: 
wiſdom? Thou gg to know thou areq ignorant. 
He that confe/s5;his fins and fonſateb them, ſhall find 
mercy» A ſoft anfwer arne away wrath. Anger: 
12/3 in the boſom of fools. — | 

Philadelphia are9 I 
welt ſide of the river Delaware and mit the moſt 
regular city in America. It contains:ht2 a variety 
of different ſects; theſe all peaks13- their own lan- 
guage; andiheywvor/bipethigasthey pleaſe, Icerel g 
much delighted with it; IuijMꝙe i that you could/t 17. 
ſee it and obſerve its manners. | ; 

N. B. The nominative-to a verb is found by 
aſking a queſtion; who er what? Example: A 


clear conſcience, which we ought carefully to pre- 


ſerve, in every ſtation of life, and which will ſecure: 
to us a perpetual ſource of in ward tranquillity, will 
alſo be our principal guard againſt the abuſes of ma 
icvolence..”* Here the queſtion occurs, what will 
be our guard? &. the anſwer is, a clear con/cience ;: 
8 which. 
att. 2Treſtimeſt- 3-oughreſt. 4 art. 5 confeſfeth. 6Tore- 
iaketh. 7 turneth, 8 reſteth. 9 is. 10 ſtand . IT is. 12 con- 
taius. Iz ſpeaks. 14 worship. I5 Was. 16 Wish. 


a large city; it /andio on the 
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E 8 
which is therefore the nominative word to the verb 
be. The noun to which an adjective refers, is found 
in the ſame manner. Example: A man in office, 
to whom ſome important truſt is committed, ought 
to be exceedingly cautious in his behaviour.“ Aſc 
the queſtion, who ought to be cautious ? the anſwer 
is, a man in office; man therefore is the noun, to 
which the adjective cautinus refers. 
8 R V I. . 
Two or more nouns ſingular connected by a copu- 
lative conjunction, muſt have verbs, pronouns and 
mount agreeing with them in the plural number. 
- EY AM PLA. 
1. Envy and vanity are deteſtable vices, Tn, 
2. Brutus and Caſſius were brethren; they were 
Friends to Roman liberty. 
f r AN A T-h 


O N. 


| |! 1 Envy and vanity are both nouns in the fengular 

10 number, but being joined by the copulative con- 
Junction and, they require the verb are to be in the 
plural number. | wh | 

Fl 2 Brutus and Caſſius are both inthe ſingular num- 

| 0 ber, but being united by a copulative conjunction, 
1 they form a plural and require the verb were, the 

nouns bretbren and friends and the pronoun they, 


to be in the plural number. 

| TTT 
| When nouns ſingular are united by a disjunctive 
conjunction, the verb, pronoun and noun following, 
mult be in the ſingular number, as referring to one 
only; as, either John or Fwwos there?! © neither 

pride nor envy nor any other vicious paſſion di/iurbs 
my repole.”” | : | 
Ealt 'sB Cons TRV CTI oO N. 
Wiſdom and learning 751 very neceſſary for men 
in high ſtations. Peace and ſecurity igz the happi- 
neſs of a community. Sobriety and humility /eads3 
| | | 0 to 


Kare, 2 are. 3 leads 


— 


7 B | 
tohonour. You and Iii very ſtudious. Tou and 
he war accounted good /cholarb. Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough wvas7 great Generals; 
he was ſcourges8 to the houſe of Bourbon, Love, joy, 
good humour and friendſhip raiſerg correſpondent 
feelings in every heart; it /aveetens10 all the pleaſures 
of life: But hatred, ill-nature, jealouſy, envy, inſin- 
cerity and melancholy diffu/es11 it512 baleful influ- 
ence, and caft513 a cloud over ſocial felicity. 


N. B. It muſt be remarked, that when different 


perſons are mentioned, the verb muſt agree with the 
firſt in preference to both the others, and with the 


ſecond in preference to the third. Thus all three 


perſons united; as, you and J and he, make ve, the 
firſt perſon plural. . 
You and 1, make we. | 
You and he, make ye or you, the ſecond perſon. 
| = Ro © 

Nouns of multitude, though they are in the ſin- 
gular number, may have à verb and pronoun agree- 
ing with them either in the ſingular or plural. 

EW SAWS LU. 

The aſſembly ir or are very numerous; they are 
much divided. My people is or are fcoliſh; they 
bow nor knowñ me.“ The company was or were 
noiſy, 

ELP LANA THI 0 

Aſſembly is a noun of multitude, and may be unit- 
ed with is in the fingular or with are in the plural 
number. The ſame is obſervable of people and come 

any. | 5 
7 N B. We ſhould have ſtrict regard to the 
meaning of theſe collective nouns, in determining 
whether the ſingular or plural number is moſt proper 
to be joined with them. And if the indefinite arti- 
cle a or an precede the noun, the verb muſt be 


n 


— 


3 raiſe, Io they ſweeren, 21 diffuſe, 12 their. 13 caſt. 


— ma, 
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Wie. 
4 are, 5 were. 6 ſcholars. 7 were. 8% they were ſcourgests - 
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9 „ 
Aingular; as, a people i, a company va,“ 
c. 8 


FAL Sa ĩ ConsT Rv ciT: 0 N. 
His cattle 4751 very large. Their conftitution 
-evere2 ſubverted by ambition. The church vwerez 
not free from falſe; profeſſors. The illand contain. 
many inhabitants. . 

N. B. Cattle, though in the ſingular number, 
conveys an idea of plurality, and therefore requires 
the verb to be plural, in all caſes. But conſtitution, 
church and z land are not nouns of multitude and re- 
quirea ſingular verb; though good writers have 
uſed them as ſuch, with a plural verb. What rea- 
Jon haue the church of Rome to talk of modeſty in 
this caſe?“ Tillotſon. vol. 1. fer. 49. 

R U. Þ $3 8+ - 
An adjective muſt agree with its noun-irnumber. 


{ { bp. EX ALES. - 
1.8 This man, that boy, the/e men, thoſe boys. 
| E Xx T LAN ATIeN. 


N Nan is in the ſingular number and ſo is the ad» 
= gective this. Bey is ſingular and fo is 25t. Men 
| 1 and by. are plural and ſo are the adjectives theſe and 


#ho/e*. | 
| | R E MARK. 4. 2 
Adjectives are commonly placed before the nount 


to which they refer. 
| E X A M T A (. 


Ali. « wWWouns. 1 Aaj. Nouns. 


Brave men >. warm weather 
virtuous women polite behaviour 
kind friends | Iirugal manners 
wiſe Þ rulers ] illuſtrious general 


| ExcnPT1iON S. 
A are. 2 Was. 3 was. &4 contains. | 55 VI 
| It will be well to remark that we have no adjeRives in the 
language that are varied, except this and that. All others, being 
the {ame in all genders and numbers, cannot help agreeing with 
*.#heir nouns; as, a food bay, or good boys, or good girls. Paxie 
£plcs, in the nature of adjetiycs, follow the ſame rule. 


(4:0 


1d 


TT 1 


ExcnurTIiONSs 


When ſomething depends on an adjective, it fol- 
lows the noun; as, 
Nouns. Adectiues. 
Articles neceſſary for a family. 
food convenient for me. 
method ſuited to his Capacity. 


* | 
When the adjective i is emphatical, it is placed af- 
ter the noun; as, ANouns. Ailjectivet. 
Alexander the great. 
Scipio the younger. 
Socrates the wiſe. 


3 | - a * . EL „ 1 | 
Sometimes an intranſitive verb is placed between 


the noun and adjective; as, 
Nouns. Verbi. Adjectivet. 
The ſun 18 plant. 
the war was expenſive. 
virtue is amiable. 


4. 
Sometimes the adiective ſtands before the verb 


or auxiliary; as, 


Adjectiues. Verbs. Nouns. 
Happy is the man. 
happy ſhall he be. 


When ſeveral «diction agree with one noun, 
they ſtand after it; as, a woman, modeſt, Leal ble and 
prudent. 

R REM AR R 2. 
Articles are commonly placed be fore adjectives; 


thus, Art. Adj. Nouns. 
A wile  legillator. _ 
a great fe 


the beſt ſeaſon. 
the ſweeteſt apples. 
— Wn But 


. 
But they are placed after the ad jectires all, ſueb 
and many ; thus, Adi. Art. Nouns. 
Al ile men. 
ſuch a man. 
many a man. 
And after any adjective, ſubjoined to the adverby, 
J, wh how; thus, Ad. Adj. Art..Nouns. 
So © 12 "a hero. 
as ne à genius. 
how bright a ſun. 
R R M ARK 3. 

When this and that, theſe and thoſe ſtand oppoſed 
to each other, Vis and Zhe/? refer to the laſt member 
of the lentence, that and e to the former. 

«© Self-/ove, the ſpring of action, moves the foul; 
"Ribfon' 8 comparing balance rules the whole ; 
Man, but for Hat, no action could attend, 
And but for %ig, were active to no end.“ Pope, 

tl That, in the third line, refers to ſe love in the firſt; 

and bir in the fourth, refers to reaſen in the ſecond. 

.me place the bliſs i in action, /me in eaſe; 3 

. T be/e call it pleaſure and contentment theſe.” 

F Te reſers to men who place the blifs in acfion; 

#heſe, to men who place the bliſs in eaſe. 
REMARK 

The diftributive pronominal adjectives, each, every, 
either, muſt always have verbs agreeing with then 
in the ſingular number; for they refer to individuals 
ſeparate | from each other; as, 

ach of us 75---not each of us axe. 
every one war- not ev 'ery one Were. 
either of the men ig not either of he men are. 


—— — — 


1 t RR © 

1 Adjectives frequently become nouns, take 

11 plural form, 27 d ſtand 28 4 minativ: 2 6 r ob; Eve 
| word; as, evil be to them that vi think = ihe 
1 chief god ; E © ihceur ole the goods © ot for- 
6161 tune. 
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E 
Foil and good are originatly adjectives; but in- 
theſe expreilions, they ſtand for nouns. 

When two nouns are joined by a hyphen, thus, 
ſza-water, fire-ſhovel, glatz-window, the firſt noun 
| has the nature of an adjeCtive. 
bs, FA l Ss n Cons TRUCTION. | 

Thisr ſciſlors will not cut. Watz pens want 

mending. This bellows a are broken. 7 7014, DOORS 
are torn, Theſe; is a fine day. Thato will mak 
excellent ſcholars.— THoſe ) lad will be an honour to 
nie Triends. Jing are the means of acquiring knows 


ed ledge. Th:is9 ladies behave with modeſty. 
* T0 direrſify theſe* hind of informations, the i in 
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er 
duſtry of the female World; is not to be unobfer red. 

13 Spectator No. 428. 

Note, The cuſtom of joining numeral adjectives 
denoting plurality, to nouns of weight and mea- 

E. ſure in the ſingular form; as, ir ty foot, ten 

5 ä | ſcores, &c. is as great an eee as ang 1¹ 

3 5 the language. 


1 UL 1 


The retat ive pronoun muſt agree with its antece- 
dentin number, gender and perion. 


8 — ae —— 90, - 
TALLY e 


In the firſt exam; ple, boy the ante ent, is maſcu- 


: 118 
line gender; therefore 20% and be, the 1 relative and 


pronoun, mult be maſculine. - 

In the ſecond, girl the antecedent, is ſeminine; 

tixereiore the relative 20 and prououn /ve are femi- 

nine: . In 

- - -x Thels- © thoſe. 18 . 4 thoſe, 5 this. 6 thoſe, 7 that 
6 theſe, 9g theſe, ** This kind, 


. E X A M P I. 8. it 
This 1s the boy, w/o ſtudies with diligence; B 

„ wil mate a fchole 25 th 
1 The girl, 0 its by you, 1s very modeſt ; h i 
; will be a very: ami = le woman. 5 
3. The pen, which you gave me, is good; it writes 

very WEL. 1 | fi 

Ex rA arion. f 


Ms 


In the third, pen the antecedent, is neuter or of nei. 
ther gender; therefore the relative which and 
proncun it mult be uſed ; thele ſtanding for things 
Without life. 


 Rnxwan K. | 
The antecedent is ſometimes omitted : 2s, give 
tribute to whom tribute is due” that i is, to 2 pers 
ſen to whom tribute is due. 

The relative is often omitted; as, © the man I 
faw;” „ the thing I want;” that is, the man 
whom I faw ; * the thing 2vþich I want.” 

Flatoen Con TAU er oe n. 
He which1 is not contented with the goods of 
ſortune, whom? he now enjoys, muſt expect to be 
unhappy, even with greater poſleſſions. He wvhich3 
delights in vlany, muſt be rewarded with the infa- 
my bom he deſerves. 

His 6ſter, whichg is much beloved by Hir acquain= 
tance, for i757 virtue and good ſenſe, is older than 1 
am; bes ings and dances well, and Jig good-breed- 
ing and ſweetneſs of temper are the admiration of 
$1448 3510 companions. 

it Virtue is 47511 own reward, In this life her af- 
ſords peace of mind to thoſe w//ch13 poſſeſs Hing. 

N. B. V bo, is both maſculine. and feminine; 
referring to perſons of both ſexes: Which, is applied 
to things without life, and to brutes, 
. The relative pronouns are the ſame in both num- 
8. 

. Hole, the poſſe ſſi ve of * of both genders, and 
in both numbers, 

= UF LL E VE 
If no nominative come between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is the ncaninative. 
E Xx A M IL 1 3. 


. is the man, who fangt rhetoric. The 4 
0 


111 x Who. 2 Which. 3 who. 3 5 who, 6 her. 7 her. $ she 
15 | ber. 10 her. i. 12 it. 13 who. 14 it. 


1 


þ E77 


of thoſe who have taken arms againſt their countrys 
ought tp be confiscated. We have a conſtitutions 


which ſecures our rights. 
er * Ss 


In theſe expreſſions, there being no nominative 


between the relatives 20% and avhich and the verbs, 


taught, have and 3 therefore: the relatives are 
the nominatives. 


The verb zo be has a nominative after it, as well as 
beſore it; as,“ it was I; © ye are they who juſtify 
ourſelves.“ For this reaſon, this paſſage ſeems to 
e ungrammatical, * 2vh9m.do men ſay that, I am.“ 


Matth. xvi. 13. It ought to be 9, governed "i 


In.. 
But in the infinitive mode, an objective caſe fol- 


lows be ; as, I thought: i to be im; you be- - 


lieve it to be me.” 


RU L VII. 


But if a nominative come between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed of the following 


verb or ſome other word. 
Eix-A 1 LE s.* 


This i is the man 20/21 I eſteem, whoſe virtues” 


merit diſtinction, and wh: I am happy to oblige, 
EXPLANATION. 


There being the nominative [between the relative 


whom and the verb eſeem, whom is in the objective 
. caſe, governed of the tranſitive verb geem. The 
next relative denoting pofleſſion, is put in the poſ- 
ſeſlive cafe, wwho/e; virtues being the nominative to 
merit. In the laſt member of the ſentence, avhom 18 
governed of sblige; there being a nominative J be- 
tween the relative and the verb am. 

N. B. The compounds of 20%, follow the ſame 
rule, Whoever am emen you pleaſe 
do appoint.” | 


6 | Falls 


. 
Arn Cons F ner ro K. 

The boys, 0% i I admire, are thoſe that ſtudy. 

The women, 20402 I ſaw, were very handſome: Tlie 
ſervant, 2003 you ſent, is not returned. Vo 
ſhould I meet the other day. Whos ſhould I ſee but 
my old friend: The boy, awhomse loves ſtudy, will 
be beloved by his inſtruQtor. The ladies, 2vhom7 
poſſeſs modeſty, are always reſpeQed. 
W UL E. II. 

Two nouns, ſignifying the ſame thing, muſt be in 
the ſame caſe and are ſaid to be in appoſition; as, 
Paul the apoltle;” © Alexander the conqueror.” 

But if they ſigniſy different things, and imply 

property, the fiiſt is put in the poſſeſſive caſe, by add- 
ing s ſeparated from the word by an apoſtrophe. 
EXT A M ES — 


This is Jen's paper. We admire a man's courage 


it and A lady's virtue. | 5 | , | 
T8 ä Ne 
10 The words % man's, lady's, denote property 
110 and are in the poſſe ſlive caſe. | | 
Til The ſame ideas may be thus expreſied ; © this is 
| it! the paper of John, We admire the courage of a 
i ö . 79 
17 man, and the virtue of a lady. 
10 | I REMARK 1. 


in common diſcourſe, the name of the thing poſ- 


in ſeſſed is generally omitted; as, St. Paul's; Mr. 
TH Addiſon's; that is, St. Paul's church; Mr, Addiſon's 
+ i houſe. 0 | 
1 The apoſtrophe ought always to be placed in the 
Io poſſeſſive caſe to diſtinguiſh it from the plural num- 
der. Thus, © ſee the /ad's manners,” is poſſeſſive; 
bt but, © the lade have no manners,” is plural. 
1 e NN. 
"II See that % impudence; he diſobeys his mafter:9 
1 ; ER — orders. 
| x whom. 2 whom. z; whom; 4 whom, 5 Whom, 6 wie, 
{Wi 7 who, 8 boys 9 maſter's | | 


A 


orders. That gilt. bonnet is awry. bn HicI1 


* 


book is loſt, This is George his12 paper. The 
lingiig edict is publiſhed. 
RK U L- K-16 
Tranſitive verbs govern an objective caſe or word. 
EXAMPLE 

1. I admire ber. She. ſaw him. The ſcripture! 
directs vs. 

2. Religion honours its vataries. Shame follows 
vice. 

EXPLANATION. 
"the Th he verbs admire, ſaw, directs, are tranſitive 

and govern the pronouns her, him, us, in the objective 


2. Hanne and follows, being tranſitive verbs, are 
{aid to govern the words wotaries and vice which ex- 
preſs the objects of their influence. 

Ni W M | 

Sometimes the perſonal pronouns and always the 
relatives, who, which, what, that, are placed efore 
the verb that governs them. 

Pro. and Rel. Governed of the Perbs. 
Whom ye ignorantly wwor/hih 


Bim : 5 declare T unto you. 
whom do you nn © 
which will yon, £ 


RA NM AR NR 2. 
: Participles may govern the ſame caſes as their 
verbs; as, I am vieruing a ſine proſpedt ;” I have 


moved them.” Here viewing and Rind are parti- 
ciples, yet govern the words proſpect and them, | 


N. B. As few or no errors are committed under 
this rule, it is needleſs to give examples of falſe con- 


ſtruction. 
R U LE: 
The anſwer muſt be in the ſame caſe, as the 
queſtion ; ; it being always governed of the verb that 


"Io 877 5 14 T Tom's, T UEOLgeE 5. 13 King be. 


aſks 


SG 


aſks the queſtion, thoagh the verb be not expreſſe. 


ed. 
EXAMPLES. 


Dueſtions, | Anſwers, 
Who wrote this book? George. 
20% is this? i . 
whom do you ſee? hem. 
whom do you admire : 2: Her. 


E X r IL AN A 1 0 N. 

In the two fi: rt queſtions, 20%, the word that * . 
the queſtion, is in the nominative; and ſo are the 
anſwers George and he. In the two laſt, 2%. 
% in the objective, and ſo are the anſwers lem aud 
De. 

The propriety of this will better appear by ex- 
prelling the queſtions and anſwers at large. 


- | Pueſitons. - Anſwers. 
JT ho wrote this book ? 2. 55 George wrote it. 
—_—— = .- it is He. 
zvhom do you ſee ? © I ſee them. 
r hon do you ITE 7 F-admire er. 


KK U + 5 AL 
Prepoſitions govern an objective caſe or word. 
EXAMPLE $ 
I write for bim, Give the box 7o her. You will 
ride with 7 them, Or with us. | 
EL LANA TYSON 
Fer, to, and evith, are prepoſitions and require the : 
. him, ber, them and vs to be in the objective 
caſe. 


RA N A * K 1. 

The prepoſition may be omitted with propriety; 
as, give me the book;“ that is, fo ne. I will go 
next Monday; that is, on next Monday. 
5 n NM AN K 2, 
Prepoſitions are improperly ſeparated from the 
words which they govern ; as, 
I hom did you give it to? 

| „ au hom 


[0 
avhom did you come with? 
him I will attend fo 


| Grammarians ſeem to allow of this mode of ex- 
preſſion in converſation and familiar writings 5 but 


it is generally inelegant, and in the grave and ſublime 
ſtyles, is certainly inadmiſſible.. But this is much 
more pardonable than another error that has crept 
into general uſe ;, which is to make prepoſitions 
govern a nominative caſe ; thus, N 
W ho did you give it 79 2 
who do you fpeak ro? 
evho is ſhe married to ? 
who did you gor? 
0 did he come with? | 
Theſe are queſtions in every perſon's mouth and 
yet they will be ſhocked to hear the prepoſition: pro- 
"nounced where it ought to ſtand ; thus, 
To who did you give it? 
to i do you ſpeak ? 
ro who is the married? 
for who did you go? 
guith wwho did he come? * 


Yet thefe laſt are as proper as the firſt, though not 


fo familiar to the ear. 
— inn, $3 3 
Formerly prepoſitions joined with adverbs, ſup- 
plied the place of pronouns; thus, 


Herewith with this 
wherewith | | with which 
thereto | | to that 
thereat | at that 
thereby ę were ufed for 4 by that 
whereby | {| by which 
whereunto to which 
whereof of which 
wherein in which 


But theſe are growing into diſuſe and will proba- 
bly be ſoon baniſhed from the language. 


Note, 


— wh - — 2 . 
« 
— <errs 
— — — Ipod — —L— (OT TY 
L n 
a as, 


plied ; thus, 


Note, Prepoſitions are ſometimes prefi red to ad- 
verbs; as, 29 zu Here, from where, over where, 
&c. This is only an elliptical form of ex- 
pꝛeſſion; the word place or ſome word of the 
ſame import, being implied. For example; 
T The weſtern limit of the United States ex- 
- tends along the middle of the river Miſſiſippi, 7 
where it interſects the thirty- ſirſt degree of 
north latitude,” that is, to the place where, 
But the phraſe is by no means elegant. 
Note fur ther, that prepoſitions are often placed af. 
ter verbs and become a part of has ; being el - 
ſential to 2 meaning. Thus, in the phraſes, 
to fall en, to give over, to cast up (an account) the 
particles on, cver, vp, are eflential to the verbs 
to which an are annexed, becauſe on them 
de pe ugs the meaning of the phraſes. This ſort: 
of verbs 1 3 Saxon and they ſeem to be 
growing into difſuſe; but they are often very 
ligniſicant and their place cannot always be T9 | 
plizd by ay bngle word. 


= 1 E AI. 
Conjunctions connect like caſes and modes. 


F 
Zen and 7 were both preſent. He and ſhe ſit to- 


gerhél. It was told to n and me. It is diſagieca- 


515 to them and us. 
E:X'P I. A N A F I N 
The pronou in cu, being in the nominative caſe, [ 
13 required tO be 3 100, becaule 1 85 18 coupled 0 
56:4 by the COnjunc tion and. The caſe is the fame 
with He and foe : ; Zim and me; them and us; except 
that the 2 four! late are 11 the « objective caſe. ä | 
RE MARK, | p 

When a compariſon is made between different 
perſons or things, the word that follows zhay, is not 
governed of it, but of ſome verb or pre polition im- 


Lou 


"IR 


72 


2 W CO 


* 


_— 
n 


TW OW ky 


Tou are talfer than . 

he is older than she, Are 
ve are younger than they. | better we are younger than they are. 
you think him handſomer q under- 4 you think him handſomer 


I write as well as you. 


I write as well as her. 


E 


duce a greater character.“ | 


Tou are taller than Tap 
he is older than She is. 


| (han you think me. 
she ſings as well as he ings. 
I write as weil as you writes 
The abſurdity of the following expreſſions, which 
are common, is expoſed by ſupplying the ellipſis. 
You are taller than me. You are taller than me am. 
he is older than her. he is older than her is. 
we are younger than them. we are younger than them are. 
she ſings as well as bim. she fings as well as him ſmgs. 
FT write as well as her writes, 


(than me. | ſtood, 
she ſings as well as he. thus, 


you think him older than 17, | 
5 (think Fa 


FA L Cons TU eri 
It was agreeable to him and Tt, that we and hem 


Mould ſtudy together. It was told to us and 5e. 3 
Will he go with you and 74? Neither the nor Him 


was there. He taught both me and De. Either 


you or mei muſt go. Neither they nor 28 were 


preſent. John and meg are not good ſcholars. 
N. B. The relative 20h after than, is improper 


it ought always to be 2 %m, in the objective; as, 


e have a General, than ⁊bhbom Europe cannot pro- 


mm -U- L  -. AHL 
The infinitive mode follows a vers, a noun, or an 


adjective. 


| 0 * A n PTL 

1. It follows a verb; as, let us learn 79 practise vir. 
tue. | | 

2. A noun; as, you have a fine opportunity z# 


learn. 3 
2. An adjective; as, my friend is worthy 0 be 
truſted. he | 


RA UF N 

In the firſt example, pracbhiſe, is a verb in the in- 
finitive mode, following the verb learn. 
tine. 3 chey. 3 YOU, 4 inc. j Bc. 6 Ber. 7 I. We. 11. 


you think him older than yen 


R 
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word. | 
a nommative ; as, Of an objective; as, 
Zo play is pleaſant. I love to play, 
to fiudy is uſeful, I hate to quarrel, 


sc. 


In the ſecond, learn, is in the infinitive, follow. 

ing the noun opportunity. „ . 

In the third, be, is in the infinitive, following the 
adjective worthy. „„ 

| REMARK 1. | | 

The infinitive mode often has the nature ofa 

noun and does the office of a nominative or objective 


/ 


to be virtuous is wife. * I deſire zo learn. 

E RI un An 2. „ 

The infinitive mode is often made abſolute or in- 
dependent of the ſentence; as, ** to confe/s the 
truth I was in fault;” but fo proceed,” - to conclude,” 
&e. This mode of expreſſion may be reſolved into 
the ſubjunctive; thus, that I may confeſs the 
truth; that I may proceed; that I may conclude,” 


| „„ Ri TS . 

It is a general rule in the language that 10 is a ſign 
of the infinitive mode; but we have a few verbs that 
will admit of another verb after them in the infini- 
tive without to, ſuch as, sid, dare, need, make, ſte, 
hear, feel; as, he has bid me do it, not bid me 7s 
doit. But the infinitive after ee, hear, feel, ſeems 
to be a corruption; for zo, in no inſtance can be uſed, 
J ſaw him to go;” I heard him to ſay;F“ 1 
felt my blood to chill,” are all abſurd. It ſeems 
therefore that we ought to uſe the participle in 17g, 
« I ſaw him going,” &c. and not a verb after /, 
bear and feel. FP 

„ ĩ MC 

A participle, with a prepoſition preceding it, an- 
ſwers to the Latin gerund, and may govern an ob- 
jective word or caſe, 

E X A M P L. E 35 


by the Qving of good. 


23 3 


"EXAMPLE 8. 


By avoiding evil. By ſhuning him, 
by doing good. \ in obſerving them. 
by ſeebing peace and for ęſteeming us. 
by purſuing it. It by puniſbing them. 
Er Lin i 


The participles avoiding, doing, ſeebing, &c. gor 
ern the objective words evil, good, &c. | 


RR WA BR HI | 
But a participle, with an article before it, general. 


ly has the nature of a noun and requires the prepo- 


ſition H after it. 
By the avoiding 2f evil. | By the obſerving of which. 
| by the puniſhing of whom. 
The following expreſhons ſeem to be not gram- 
matical; | CE 
By the avoiding which. By avoiding of whichs 
neicher | by the doing which, þ nor þ by doing of which. 
by the obſer ing them. C by obſerving of them. 

Either the before the participle and of after it, 
ought both to be uſed or both to be omitted. 

But our belt writers always have and ſtill do uſe the 
articie before the participle, without the prepoſition 
after it and inſome inſtances it is not avoided without 
difficulty. EMAAR ES | | 

Participles often become mere adjectives, denot- 
ing a quality, and as ſuch admit of compariſon; thus, 
Poſ. don Super. | 

A learned---more learned. mat learned man. 

a loving----more Ioving--=-moft loving father. 

a feeling-==more feeling---=mo/? feeling heart. 
* M A 


A participle, with an adverb, may be placed iade- 


pendently of. the ſentence; , as, this, generally 
ſpeaking, is a good rule.“ b 

Note, Inſtead of the participle in ed ſome writers, 

particularly the Poets, have uſed an adjective 

derived of a verb; as, devote, annihilate, enſtuuſt 

for devoted, annihilated, exhaufled. But theſe 

are become m_ RU LJ 


Rr 
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A nominative caſe or word, joined with a parti. 
ciple, often ſtands independently of the ſentence. 
This is called, the cafe abſolute. 

EXAMPLE 8. 

The ſun being riſen, it will be warm. . hey all con- 
fenting, the vote was paſſed. Jeſus conveyed him- 
ſelf away, a multitude being in that place. | 

E XP LANA r I o N. 

The words in italics are not connected with the 

ther part of the ſentence, either by agreement or 

government z they are therefore in the caſe abſolute, 
which, in Evglifh, is always the nominative. 

FALSE CONSTRUCT I O N. 

Him being ſick, the phyſician was called. 

Him being crazy, in was neceſſary to confine him, 
Herz being dreiled, ſhe went to the aſſembly. 
Thema being convened, they began buſineſs. 

Us; knocking, the door was opened. 

Note, This form of expreflion is a mere ellipſis; 
for the ſun. being riſen is only à contraction of 
avben or after the fun was riſen. 

L-:E YL 

An adverb mult always ſtand near the word which 
it is deſigned to affect or modify. _ 

1. It is placed before an adjective; as, 


Adu. Adj. 
A wiſe. 
extremely cold. 

rigidly juſt. 
2. It is 5 placed after a verb; as, 
Verbs. Adv. 


To write correctly. 
to ing ſweetly. 
to behave politely. 
2. It is placed between an auxiliary and a verb or 


e wand, 28, 
4 ux. 


7 He. 2 he 3 she. 4 they. 5 We. 


E 
ee. , = or Fa. 
She was elegantly dreſſed. 


ſhe was greatly admired. 
7 have - often ſeen. 

he has been much celebrated. 
we {ſhall be highly _ pleaſed. 
they will ſoon oblerve. 


| REA MARE HL 
We uſe many adverbs before a ſingle verb; 
37 
28s, J 1 eat at ſix o' clock; and the adverb 
never is uſually placed before both verbs and auxilia- 
ries; as, I never will be ſeen there.” But this 


ſeers not ſo elegant; as, I will zever be ſeen 


there.“ 
Rr . k 
Two negatives deſtroy each other and amount to 
an aſfirmatite; thus, 
I do rot know nothing) Are CI do know ſomething 
(about it. | the (about it. 
I d1d not _ nothing. | came! 1 did hear ſomething. 
I did 1 hear not one in I did hear one word. 
word. - 
he may not get | 5 ſenſe | he may get ſome. 
you cannot lee none. * U ou can ſee lome. 
R E Mi RK. 3. 
Wo ſtands alone in an anſwer; as, Win you go ? 


No. But if any other word be uſed, the negation 1s 
_ expreſſed by nit; as, Will they go? > They will not. 


No is improperly uſed for not; as, I will go, 
whether he will or u. Will po is underſtood i in the 
laft member of the ſentence, and by ſupplying it, 


we may obſerve the impropriety; as, Iwill go, 


whether he will or will zo go.” It ought to be noe. 
No is uſed as an adjective before nouns; as, 76 
man, no House. 
NV ne is compounded of no one. 
i E MM 
ConjunRions implying doubt or e go v- 
ern the ſubjunctive mode. E x A N 2 ES 
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EX A 
0 egg; he /lay me, yet will I truſt in him.” 
Job -x111. 15. 
«K I hether it werel or they.” 8&C. 1. Cor. xv. II. 
thou be the fon of God.” &c. Matth. iv. 3. 
« Unleſs he wwajh his fleth.” &c. ii. 6. 
1 ri M 
The conjunctions, zhowugh, wv hel her, if, unie/T, im- 
ply 1 doubtful or uncertain; ; therefore the 
verbs, /lay, were, be, wg are in the tubjunctive 
mode, 
R A M AR ER TI. 

But when there is no doubt or condition implied, 
the verb may be inthe indicative mode; as, though 
Arnold, Was an American, yet he betrayed his coun- 
try.” Here is no uncertainty, therefore was is in 
the indicative mode after the conjunction zZhough. 

RE N N 2. 

Ahe conjunAion is ſometimes omitted and tle 
nominative follows the verb or auxiliory ; as, were 
T the perſon ;”” had I been there 5 char: he 
ever 10 wiſely *: "That i, © were the perſon ;” 
«El bad becah there 3” © though he: charm ever ſo 
wiſely.” 

R R M AR EK 3. 

gome conjunctions have r conJunc- 
tions, which ought to follow in the ſubſequent par 
of the ſentence. 


Although or th ough? | yet cr Or. 

whether | muſt be | Or. 
either | fol! lowed ; 

neither or nor p Eh nor. 

asf - | | { 10 or as. 

ſo}. E Las or that. 


EXAMPLES 


—_—_ 


—— 


* << Charm he never ſo wiſely,” is an impropriety. The ad- 
verb never makes the ſentence negative, contrary to the meaning 


of the phraſe. 


[ 

1 AMPLE s. „ 

AltBrugh our enemies were powerful, «et we des 
feated them. 

Whether it were I, or they. 

£1ther the one, or the other. 

Neither the one, nor the other. 

As with the people, /o with the prieſt; as tall as J. 

Their troops were not / brave as ours. | 

Some writers have uſed o7 after neither inſtead of 
nor, and ſome Grammarians have aſſerted the pro- 


priety of it. But it muſt. be obſerved that or is diſ- 


junctive and affirms ſomething of two ſubjects : 
Nor 18 a copulative and denies both; as, it is either 
rain cr hail 3” that! 15, it is one of them; it is nei- 


ther rain nor hail;“ that is, it is neither of them. 
TO lay it is neither rain or hail,” denies the form- 


er and aihrms the latter; which is an abſurdity. 
-@ EXE RR EE WM 


The following examples will teach children to diſ- 


tinguiſh the parts of ſpeech and enable them to under- 
ſtand their connection by agreement and govern- 
ment according to the foregoing rules“. 
E M ͤ LL 
A woman who has merit, improved by a virtu- 
ous = refined education, retains, in her decline, an 
influence over the men, more flattering than even 


that of beauty: She is the delight of her friends, as 


formerly of her admirers.” 
« Admirable would be the effects of ſuch refined 


education, contributing no leſs to public good than 


. | to 


—_ — 


— 


* This is called parſing. In this children may be much a ſſiſted 
by Entick's or Perry's pocker Dictionary, which diſtin» 
guish the parts of ſpee.h. This method of parſing the English 


language, which has been hitherto very little practiſed, is the 


only-way to obtain a thorough knowledge of it; and without an 


acquaintance with the parts of ſpeech, the ir variations and con- 


nection, accordiag to the Fripcip! les of the language and the con- 


*rn@ion of ſencen- es, NO perion can baye the leſt claim to the 
dle of Grammariang 


665 TEES 
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5 BC 
to private happineſs. A man, who at preſent muſt 
degrade himlelf into a fop or a coxcomb, in order to 
Pleaſe the women, would ſoon diſcover, that their 
favour is not to be gained, but by exerting every 
manly talent in public and private life, and the two 
ſexes, inſtead of corrupting each other, would be ri- 
tals in the race of virtue. Mutual eſteem would be 
to each a ſchool of urbanity; and mutual delire of 
pleaſing would give ſmoothneſs to their behaviour, 
delicacy to their ſentiments and tenderneſs to their 
paſſions.” _ Home's Hiſt. Man. Sketch 6. 
The foregoing paragraph may be analyzed as fol- 
lows : = 15 
A Is the indefinite article. | 
0911147 A common noun, inthe ſingular number, 
EZ and is the nominative word to the verb 
— | 7 
whoa A relative pronoun, in the nominative 
caſe ſingular, referring to woman, its 
antecedent, the nominative word to the 
| verb has, by rule 6. : 
has A tranſitive verb, in the indicative mode, 
| preſent tenie indefinite, third perſon 
ſingular, agreeing with its nominative 
avho, by rule 1. _ 
merits A noun, in the ſingular number, the ob- 
jectire word after the tranſitive verb 
has, by rule g. | | 
improved A participle, from the verb improve, hav- 
ing the nature of an adjective and re- 
* ferring to its noun merit, by rule 4. 
by A prepoſition. ; 
4 't he indefinite article. 
virtuous An adjective, derived from the noun 
1 virtue, referring to the noun edu- 
cation and expreſſing the nature of it, 


by rule 4. 


Ji 


| 81d © 


refined 


F 


A copulative conjunction, connecting 


the words virtuous and refined, by rule 
12. 


Note, There is an elipſis in this part of 


the ſentence; the whole being expreſſ- 
ed, it would ſtand thus, improved 
by a virtuous education and improved 
by a refined education.“ — 

A participle, in the nature of an adjec- 
tive, from the verb refine, referring to 
education, by rule 4. 


education; A noun, in the fingular number, govern- 


retains, 


in 


. ber 


decline, 


ana 
; njluence 


er 
* 
He 


men, 


more | : 
flattering A participle, in the nature of an adjec- 


ed of the prepoſition by, by rule 11. 

A verb tranſitive, in the indicative mode, 
preſent tenſe indefinite, third perſon 
ſingular, agreeing with its nominative 
woman, by rule 1. 

A prepoſition. | 

A pronominal adjective, agreeing with 

its noun decline, by rule 4. : 

A noun, in the ſingular number, governs 
ed of the prepoſition in, by rule 11. 

The indefinite article, ſtanding for a, be- 
cauſe the following word begins with 
ae,, 

A noun, in the ſingular number, gov- 
erned of the tranſitive verb retains, by 
rule 9. | 

A prepoſition. 

The definite article. 


A noun, in the plural number, governed 


of over, by rule 11. 
An adverb. 


tive, derived of the verb fatter, agree- 
ing with the noun fence, by rule 4, 
Note, Flattering with the help of the ad- 
verb more forms the comparative de. 
gree. a tha 


2 


9 8 
1 
1 

9 BH, 
"nn, 4 

*# 

{47 

11 

if 

[1 
A 5 
> 4 
* 
Li 


beauty 255 


She 


the 


delight - 


3 


friends, - 


ar | 
formerly. 


o 
ber 
ad mirers. 


: . 


zoould be 


A conjunction. 

An adverb. 

A relative pronoun, ſupplying the phice 

of influence, its antecedent, the nomi- 
native to the verb zs underitood. 

A prepoſition. 

A noun, governed by the prepolition of, 
by rule 11. 

A perſonal pronoun, third perſon: fem. 
nine gender, nominative to the verb zs, 

An intranſitive verb, indicative mode, 
preſent tenſe, third perſon- fingulzy, 
agreeing with its nommative ſhe, by 
rule 1. 

The definite article. 

A noun, in the ſingular number, the 
nominative atterzs, by remark on rule 6. 

A prepoſition. 

A pronominal adjective, agreeing with 
friends, by rule 4. 

A noun, in the plural number, governal 
by the prepoſition of, by rule 11. 

A conjunction. 

An - adverb, . derived of the . 
former. 

As before.” | 

As before. 

A noun, in the p Jural number, governed 
by the prepofition of, by Tule 11. 

An adjective, referring to ect, but 
piaced before tne verb be, by rule 4, 
exception 4. 

Would is an auxiliary, and be an intranſi- 
tive verb, when united they form the 
preſent tenſe conditional of the poten- 


d tial mode, third perſon plural, agree- 


ing with the nominative Hecke, which 


follows! its verb by remark 1, on rule : 
the 


ie The indefinite article. I 
effects A noun, in the plural number, nomina- 

tive to the verb be, as beſore mentioned. 
A prepoſition. 


ſuch An adjective, referring to its noun edu- 
cation, by rule 4. 
refined | A participle, in the nature of an adiee- 


tive, agrecing with education, by rule 4. 
education,, A noun, in the fingular number, gove- 
erned by / by rule 11. 


contributing A participle, from the verb contribute, 
| agreeing with duration, by nate on 


rule 4. 
fo An adverb. 
= lefs An adverb. 
the . A prepoſitiom. 
es, [ Pablie An alljactive, agreeing wich its noun: 
£07 ud; by rule 4 
in cd Origin: ally an adjective, but landing for 
a noun, by remark 5, on rule 4, gove 
22x erned of the Pre goſition 70, dy rule 11. 
| than A conjunction. 
| 1 — A before. 
ive „ ' An adjective, agreeing with its noun 
happineſs, by rule 4. 
Sap pings A noun, in the fingu! ar number, gov- 
_erncd of the Prepoſition to, by rule II. 
ed A | The indefinite article. 
man, A noun, in the fingular number, the 
at | nominative word to diſcover. 
hs Who A relative pronoun, mn ym caſe to» 
the verb degrade, by rule 6. 
ſi a e Uſed advero! ally ; ; at is proper ly « prepo- 
he ſition and preſent an adjettiv e, andt is 
1— probable that the expreſſion is a con- 
„ traction of, at :. 0 Preſent tiine,; but as. 
:h they are now uled, at pre/2nt ſupply 
I. the Place of an adverb. 


he | | | muſt 


as 11282 AE — 4 - ” 
wn, cas: int e cops > 


a == „ N 
— — — —— ꝙ—— — 


Þ * A TIT. * * bo * 
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RT 


Joon 


Gi/coper, 


hat 


rhei 


favour 


* . 4 — 


An auxiliary, importing neceſſity. 

A tranſitive verb, which with m7 form; 
the preſent tenſe abſolute of the poten- 
tial mode, third perfon, ſingular num- 
ber, agreeing with who, by rule 1. 

A reciprocal pronoun, in the objective 
caſe, governed of degraie, * rule 9, 

A prepoſition. 

As before. 

A noun, ſingular 

rule 11, 
A. conjunction disjunctive. 


governed of into, by 


As before. 


A noun, ſingular, connected with #7 by 
the conjunction or, iuto being 1 implied. 

A prepoſition. 

A noun, lingular, governed of 7; 21, by rule 
15. 

A pre poſition. 

A.traniittve verb, which with to precea- 
ing forms the infinitive mod e, follo w- 
ing the noun order, by rule 13, 2 


The indefinite article. 


A noun, plural, governed .of pleaſe, by 
rule 9. 

An auxiliary, expreſſing cvent condi- 

_ tionally. 


An adverb, between the r 200 ld 


and the no dijcover, by rule 16, 3 I 

A tranſitive verb, with the auxiliary 
awowd torming the preſent tenſe con- 
ditional of the potential mode, third 
perſon ſingular, N with ite 
nominative han, by rule 1. 

A conjunction. 

A pronominal adjective, agreeing with 
favour, by rule 4. 

A noun, ſingular, nominative to 16. 


20 


2 


exerting 


very 
talent 


111 


public 
and 


pri vate 


life 


each 


corrupting 


k 
An intranſitive verb, indicative mode, 


_ -prefent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 
agreeing with favour, by rule 1. 


An adverb. . 5 
Inſinitive mode of the zZuranfiive verb 


be followins ig, by rule 13, 1. 


A participle, from the verb fo gain, agree- 


ing with favour, by rule 4. 
An adverb, it is commonly. a conjunc- 
tion, but in this place is not uſed as ſuch. 


A prepoſition. 


A participle, from the verb exert, retain- 
ing its government, and anſwering to 
the Latin gerund, by rule 14. 


A diſtributive pronominal adjective, 


agreeing with talent, by rule 4. 
An adjective, agreeing with talent, by 
the ſame rule. 


" noun, Gngular, governed of the parti- 


ciple exerting, by remark 2, on rule 9. 


A prepoſition. 


An adjective, agreeing with life, by rule 


2 copulative conjunction. 


An 1 agreeing with: Lie, by rule 


A noun, in the fingular anmber; governed 


of in, by rule II. 


As before. | 
The definite article. 


An adjectire, agreeing with ſexes, by 
rule 4. 

A noun, plural, nominative to could be. 

An adverb. : | 


A prepoſition. 


A participle, from the verb corrupt, re- 
taining its government, by rule 14. 


A diſtributive pronominal adjective, 


agreeing with order, by rule 4. other 


1 N 1 


% 


419 
other, A pronominal adjective, ſanding for 4 
1 noun, by remark 4, on rule , governed 
of corrypting, by remark 2, on rule 9. 
2 0ẽjẽ An auxiliary, as before. 
S An intranfitive verb, with would, form- 
ing the preſent tenſe conditional of the 
PO: ential mode, third perſon plural, 
agreeing with /exes, by rule 1. 


7i val A noun, in the nominative, plural, fob 
| - lowing be, by remark on rule 6. 
„ A prepoſition. | 
_ #he As before. © 
race A noun, ſingular, governed of in, by 
| rule 11. 
af} As before. 
virtue. A noun ſingular, governed by of, by 
Et POT rule 11. 
Nutual An adjective, agreeing with heem, by 
| rule 4- 
efeem A noun, ſingular, nominative to 62. 
would An auxiliary, as before. 
be An. intranſitive verb, in the ſame mode 
and tenſe, as before, agreeing with its 


nominative eſeem, by rule 1. 


Zo As before. 
each A diſtributive, as before, 1 of 1 
or rather agreeing with. /erx underſtood, 
by rule 4. 
ai. As before. | 
ſchool. A noun, the nominative alter be, by re- 
mark on rule 6. 
of | As be efore. 


un banity; A noun, ſingular, governed by the pre po- 
ſition of, by rule 11. 


and As before. 

mutual An adjective, agreeing with defire, by 
| rule 4. | 

deſire A noun, ſingular, nominative to give. 


of As before. pleaſing 


fork 


erned 
ile 9. 


form- 
»f the 
tural, 


, fob 


peg. 
awould | 


give 


ſnothuſl 


to | 
their 


behaviour, | 


delicacy 


8 
their 


fen 


ad 
tenderneſs 


70 


their 


paſſions. 


As bef 


A participle. from the verb eaſe; gow 
erngd by of, by rule 14. | 
ore. 


As tranſitive verb, joined with would, 


forming the preſent conditional tenſe 
of the potential mode, third perſon 
Aingular, agreeing with its nomina- 
tive deſire, by rule 1. 


A noun, from the adjective ſmooth, gov- 


erned of the verb give, by rule g. 
As before. | 


A pronominal adjective, e with 


its noun behawiour, by rule . 
A noun, fingular, governed of to by rule 
1I. 


A noun, angular, governed of give im- 


plied, by rule . 
As before. 


As before, agreeing with ſentiments, by 3 


rule 4. 

A noun, plural, governed of to, by rule 11. 

As before. 

A noun, ſingular, governed of give im- 
plied, by rule 9. ; 

As before. 

As before, agreeing with paſſions, by 
rule 4. 


A noun, plural, governed of to, by rule 


1 

Note, The laſt part of this ſentence, is 
very elliptical, and will be better un- 
derſtood by being expreſſed at large; 
thus,“ Mutual deſire of pleaſing would 
give. ſmoothneſs to their behaviour 
- and mutual deſire of pleaſing would give 
delicacy to their ſentiments and mu- 
tual deſire of pleaſing would * ten- 

derneſs to their paſſions . 
: I ao It P LAY 


1199 
KA u LEH 


os The argument indeed would be conctufive, 
were ten females born for one male.“ 


The 
argument 
indeed 
would 


[I 


. concluſive, 


Terre 


zen 


. females 


bor HR 
for 


one 


Anale 


Home's Hiſt. Man, Sketch 6. 
„„ SHE I 
The definite article. 
A noun, ſingular, nominative to be. 


An adverb. 
An auxiliary. 
A verb intranſitive, i in the ſame ode 


and tenſe as in the laft example, agree- 
ing with its nomindfive word argu- 
.ment, by rule i. 


An adjective, agreeing wich argument, 


by rule 4. 


A verb intranſitive, in the debian tee 


mode, prefent tenſe hypothetical, third 
. 3 plural, agreeing with females, 
Fulle. 
An zdjective, agreeing with Femaler, by 
rule 4. 


A noun, plural, nominative to avere nit 


placed after the verb, becauſe the con- 
junction V ts omitted, according to 
note on the ſubjunckive mode, page 
46, and remark 2, on rule 17. 


A participle from the verb bear, agree- 


ing with females, wy rule 4. 
A prepoſition. 
An adjed ive, agreeing with, male, by 
rule 4. 
A noun, ſingular, governed of for, by 
rule 11. | 


The i importance of ſtudying our language gram- 
matically, illuſtrated by the obvious errors whic 
are found in the Ae writings and inthe works of 


dur beſt author 


E x A 1 r 1 3, 


E x A mPLES. 
The number of the 
names together were a- 

- bout an hundred and 
twenty. A &ts i. 15. 


The number of the 


months are with thee. 
| 5 Fob . 
And Rebekah took 
goodly vraiment of her eld- 


ef ſon Eſau, which were . 


with her in the houtfe and 
put them upon Jacob her 
youngeſt ſon. 
Sen. uri. 13. 
In one hour ſo great 
richet iv eome to nought. 
Rev. xviti. 17. 
Great pains: has been 
taken. Pope. 
There ig tuo or three. 
of us. Shakeſpear. 
Nor thou that linge me. 
C 
Thaye conſidered what 
Have been ſaid. Tillotſon. 
Whoever the king fa- 
vours. Shakeſpear. 
Thoſe who he thought 
true to his party. 
4 | Clarendon. - 
I ho ſhould F meet the 
other night. 
Spectator No. 32. 
Laying the ſuſpicion ' 
upon ſomebody, I know 


Ek 3 


' * 


Center 
The- number of the 
names together was a- 
bout an hundred and 
twenty. By rule 1. 
The number of the 
months ig with thee. 
E By ibid. 
And Rebekah took 
goodly raimentof her eld- 
eſt ſon which was with 
her in the houſe, and put 
it upon Jacob her young- 


eft ſon. | 
By ibid and 5. 
In one hour, ſo great 
richesarecome to nought. 


By rule 1. 
Great pains have been 
taken. By ibid. 
There are two or three 
* = | ö By — 
Nor thou that inge 
me. 17 10 


I have conſidered what 
has been ſaid. By ibid. 
Whomever the king fa- 
vours. By rule 9. 
Thoſe auhom he thought 
true to his party. 


| : By ibid. 

Wpom ſhould I meet 
the other night. 
: | By ibid. 

Laying the ſuſpicion 
upon ſomebody I know 
not whom. By ibid. 
E A 


0 1 
1 n „„ 
Whom do men ſay that 


* 


T am ? | 


But ꝛc hm ſay ye that 
Iam? Matth. xvi 13 15. 


So alſo Mark viii. 27 29. 
Luke ix. 18 20. 
Act; xiii. 25. 


And ſo was alſo Fames 


and John the ſons of 
Zebedee which were part- 
ners with Simon. | 
bike v. 18. 
What reaſon have the 
church of Rome to talk 
of modeſty in this caſe ? 
| 4 Tillotſon. 


There is no conſtitution 


ſo tame and careleſs of 
- their defence. Addiſon. 
All the virtues of man- 
kind are to be counted 
upon a few fingers; but 
Bis follies and vices are 
innumerable. Swift. 
And, Him dęſtroyed. 
Eo Milton. 
Him only excepted. 
Tillotſon. 


Jo fee ſo many ts mate 
ſo little conſcience of ſo 
great a fin. "Tillotſon. 

To fee a young perſon 
zo acquit himſelf glorioul- 
Ip. 3 5 3 Ibid. 


Conn fer ö. 


Who do men ſay that 


Lam & 5; 70 
But who ſay ye that I 
By remark on rule 6. 


and John the ſons of 
Zebedee who were part= 


ners with Simon. 


By rule 2 and g. 
W hat reaſon has the 
church, &c. By :ule 1. 


For church 1s not a 


noun of multitude. 
There is no conſtitution 

fo tame and careleſs of ts 

defence. Zy rule x, 
All the virtues of mau- 


kind are to be counted 


upon a few fingers; but 
their follies and vices are 


innumerable. By rule 5. 


And, he deflroyed. 


By rule 15. 


H. only excepted. 


Thatis he being deftroy- 
ed, Be being excepted, A 
the caſe abſolute. 

Jo ſee fo many make 


or making ſo little con- 
ſcience of ſo great a fin. 


To ſee a young perſon 
acquit, &c. 


See remark 3, on rule 133 


And ſo n James 


By ibid. 


wy Fi 


T hope, my Lord, I wt I G hope, my Lord, 1 


end. offend not. 
She not denies it. She denles it not. 
Whichtheythemſelves W hich they themſelves. 
nat feel. Dryden. Feel nat. All by rule 16. 
I have not wept this HI have not wept the/e 
forty years. Dryden. forty years. By rule 4. 
I fancy they are theſe I fancy they are his 
ind. Addiſon. kind. By rule 4. 


J am not recommend- 
ingibirtingof ſufferings. 


I am not recommend- 
ing the/e kind of ſufferings. 


Sherlock. By ibid. 

Let each eſteem other - Let each eſteem other 
better than zZem/eclves. better than himſelf. 

. Phill. ii. 3. See remark on rule 4. 


Fither is improperly uſed for eachin the following 
expreſſions. 
The king of Iſrael and Jehoſaphat ſat either of 
them on his throne. 2. Chron. xviii. 9. 
| Nadab and Abibu took either of them his cenſer. 
Ley = 
And a line of twelve cublin did compaſs either. of 
them about. h 1. Kings vii. 15. 
They crucified two other with him, on either ſide 
one and Jeſns in the midſt. John xix. 18. 
And there were ſtays on either fide. 1. Kings x. 19. 
Of either fide of the river was there the tree of 
hfe.”- Rev. xxii* 
In all theſe inſtances, each ſhould be uſed i in tl : 
place-of either. 


In the following expreſſions, adverbs are improper- 


ly uſed as adjectives. 


We may caſt in ſuch 


feeds and principles as 
we judge moſt likely to 
take ſoonęſt and deepeſt 


root. Tillotſon. Qrickeft and frequent 

Thine ger infirmities. would > employed with 
I, Tim, v. 23. more p -pricty. 

I 2. Other 


Sooneft and often are ad- 
verbs and ought not to be 
placed before nouns like 
adjectives. 
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Other Inpropricties. _ CorreFed. 
I had rather. I would rather, 
He is a great ways off, He is at a great dif. 


| - Cr good ways off. tance. 

1 I had as goods go. I may as well go. 

3 As it were. | is 

: I am done. J have done. 

3 W hat is wanting ? W hat is wanted ? 

4 Ault needs“. Muſt neceffarily or of 
1 | 1 | neceſſity. | 
EF: TI have got to go. L mult go. 


El FL 1 ©. 3 " 
| Elliplis is the elegant omiſſion of a word.or words 
in a ſentence. | 5 


his figure, judiciouſly managed, renders lan- 
guage conciſe, without obſcuring the ſenſe. 

| | * A LEE 
. True Conſtruction. Elliptical. 
1 | 1. Nominative omitted. 
| God will reward the God will reward the 


righteous and God will 


puniſh the wicked. 


- 


Give your heart to 


your maker---give hon- 


our to your parents---and 


py your boſom to your 
riend. . > 
Here is the virtue w4:ch 


þ | IT admire and which I will 


righteous and puniſh the 


Verb omitted. 
Give your heart to 


your maker---honour. to 


your parents---and your 
boſom to your friend. 
Relative omitted. 

Here is the virtue I ad- 

mire and will endeavour 


endearour to 1mitate. to imitate+. True 
F *«* He added, that he promiſed himlelt-that the Roman peo- | 
ple-muſt needs allow, that they had never received ſa many bene- 
fits before from one fingle citizen.“ | 

Vertor's Revolutions, Vol. r, Page 148. Lond: Ed. 17570. 
The expreſſion is totally improper in any cafe and certainly too 

vill gar to find a place in a celebrated Roman hiſtory, _ 

; Author: are too apt to omit the relative; and in this exam- 

5 ple it would be better to omit the laſt only. The perſpicuity of 

. a ſentence depends much on the proper ule of relatives and pro- 

; nous. N f 

=... 


N 


| FI 
True Conſtructiou. Aliliptical. 
| 4. Antecedent omitted.» 
Avoid company which Avoid company which 
rompany has a tendency to has a tendency to corrupt 
corrupt your manners. your manners, 
| Noun omitted. 


This We 1 the "RY This horſe is the Gen- 


ral's Hor ſe. eral's. 
This horſe is. the Gen- This is the General 8 
eral's horſe. horſe. 


Turn to the right hand. Turn to the right. 


8. 
i ſailed in the Srip He ſailed in the Con- 
Confed eracy. federacy. 
. —_ to queſtions are very elliptical. 


Who went with 
you 70 Philadelphia? 
A. John went with John. 
me to Philadelphia. 1 
10 
Q. Where were you 
educated. * : 
A. 1 educated at At Boſton. 
| Boſton. 
The member of a ſentence following than, as, or 
do, is uſually fuppreſſed. 
11. Wy 
Fou are younger than J ou are younger than 
FE am. + 
3 
He ſings and dances He ſings and dances 
5 well as you fing and as well as You, 
ance. 


7 : : ; » a 
You write better than You write better than 
I write. I do. An 


”- ts 3 Dag » * 11 
' ee Ine 
_ o $a 


and endleſs 


5 "or 23 


An elipf s in the . of a ſentence i 18 often 


admiſſible 
True 18 | E iptical.. 


I „ have been 85 I always have and al- 
faithful to my country and ways will be faithful to- 


always will faithful to my country. 
my country. 


In an enumeration of particulars, the conjunction | 
ard is elegantly . except before the laſt: 


* 


Love 2015 j oy and pe peace ta; joy, peace and 
licity will endleſs felicity will be 
be the portion of the the portion of the righ-- 


righteous. teous. 


In.enumerating qualities that belong to the ſame 


thing, the noun is joined to the laſt on 
| 16. 


She is a ſober woman; She is a ſober, modeſt, 


a modeſt woman, a deli- delicate and agreeable 
cate 2w9man and an agree= woman 


able woman. 


Many other inſtances of the ellipſis mie be men- 


tioned ; but theſe are ſufficient to give the learner 
ſome idea of this figure, the proper uſe of which aſ- 


fiſts us to expreſs our ſentiments with clearneſs with- 


- out Ae repetitions. 
T N 


S POSTT1 0 N. 
Tranfpoftiof or inverſion, is the placing of words 


out of their natural order. 


The order of words is either natural or arti ificial, 


The natural order of words 1 in a ſentence is when 


they-follow each other in the ſame manner as the 
conceptions of the mind. 

Artificial order is when words are ſo arrangetd ag 
to render the ſentence harmonious and agreeable to 


the ear, without obſcuring the ſenſe. 
| EXAMPLES 


mu ts ct. wand Kot St Ez t-nGalk. Ma Rod afocmcds 
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Natural Order. 
© We hear daily com- 


plaints of depopulation, - 


in every great State 
where the people are 
ſunk into voluptuouſneſs, 
by proſperity and opu- 
lence.” | 
Home's. Sketches. 


« The people are 


knowing and converſa- 
ble in a country where 
ſeveral occupations muſt. 


be carried on by the ſame 


33 from want of 
hands: People are igno- 


rant and unſociable in 2 


populous country where: 


manufactures flouriſh.” 
bid 


F 
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in PROSE. 
Artificial Order. 
In every great State, 
where the people, by 
proſperity and opulence, 


are funk into voluptuouſ- 
neſs, we hear daily com- 


plaints of depopula- 


«<F- tio n . 


In a country where, 


from. want of hands, ſe- 


veral occupations muſt 


be carried on by the 


ſame perſon, the peo- 


ple are knowing and 


eonverſable: In a popu- 
lous country where man- 


ufackures flouriſh, they 
are ignorant and unſo- 


eiahle.““ 


In the foregoing examples, the arrific ial order of 
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the words, is as perſpicuous as the natural, and 
more elegant and harmonious. But when an inver- 


fon ſerves. to embartaſs a- period, it ought to be a- 


voided; for perſpicuity ought not to be ſacrificed 


to any other ornament. 


The following example appears to me faulty in 


this reſpect. 

FF Naw from theſe e- 
vils, the love of letters, 
with. that liberal caſt of 
thought which they are 
naturally calculated to 
give, would, I am per- 
ſuaded, be one po wer- 

ful preſervative.” 
Fordyce's. Ser. 8. 


Correfed. 


© Fam pet ſuaded that 


the love of letters, with 
that liberal caſt ofthought 
which they are nat ural- 
ly calculated to give, 


would be one power- 


ful preſervative againſt 
theſe evils. 


POETRY 


. 
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1 C 
: Inverted Order... 


* Or ſouthward far extend thy wondering eyes, 8 
Where fertile ſtreams the garden' d vales divide; 10 
And mid the peopled fields diſtinguiſhed riſe 
4 Virginian towers and Charleſtown's ſpiry pride.“ * 
. | . Elegy on the times. Ho 
4 | Natural Osder. 3 0 2 
: Or extend thy wondering eyes far ſouthward,” 
q where fertile ſtreams - divide the gardened vales; 1 
4 and Virginian towers and Charleſtown's ſpiry pride: #4 
r riſe diſtinguiſhed amidſt the peopled fields. es 
( Here the pure church, deſcending from her God ſo 
1 Shall fix on earth her long and laſt abode; 
Zion ariſe, in radiant ſplendors dreſs'd 5 > 
By Saints admired, by Infidels confeſs'd a 
| Her opening courts, in dazzling glory blaze; . 
Her walls ſalvation and her portals praiſe.. )“ f 
= | | Proſpect of peace. 


T he natural Order, ſupplying the Ellipſis. 1 

% Here the pure church, deſcending from her 
God, {hail fix her long and laſt abede dn earth; Zi- % 
on Hall ariſe, dreſſed in radiant ſplendors, being ad- „ 


mired” by Saints and confeſſed by Infidels; her i 
opening courts fall blaze in dazzling glory; her | - 


walls Hall be ſalvation and her portals hall be praiſe. 
_*Tranſpofition is more neceſſary in poetry than in Pe 
proſe; but in either it ought not to be indulged, P! 
unleſs to acquire ſome. ornament which cannot be 


f com paſſed in a natural order. 3 | a 
A ERA RAN GEMET NT. y 
Ass the principal object to be conſidered in an 
ceompoſition whether proſe or verſe, is perſpicuity, 

and as this depends much on a proper arrangement = 
of the members. of a period; it is neceffary to lay ys 
| down fome general rules with reſpect to this point ry 
[| and illuſtrate their propriety by examples ef wrong 
| 5 Words, 


' arrangement, SE 


E 
1 j 
Words, expreſſing ideas that are connettedi in the 


mind, ought to he placed as near together aspoſſible. 


The want of ſuch connection is obvious i in the fol- 
lowing examples. Corrected. 8 

For the Engliſn are For the Englith are na- 
naturally fanciful, and turally fanciful and by 
very often difpoſed, by that gloomineſs oftemper 
that gloomineſs of temper which is ſo frequent in 
which is fo frequent in our nation, are very of- 
our nation, to many ten diſpoſed to many 
wild notions and vifions, wild not ions and viſions 


to which others are not to which others are not 


ſo liable. „ liable. | 
. Spect. No. 419. 

For as no mortal au- For as in the ordinary 
thor, in the ordinary fate fate and viciſſitude of 
aud viciſſitude of things, things, no mortal author 
knows to what uſe his knows to what uſe his 
works may ſome time or works may, ſometime or 
other be app ed, &c. . other be applied, & c. 

- OpeCt. No. 85, 


60 The fame Lucumo, - % The ſame Lucumo 


having afterwards attam- having afterwards, by 
ed the crown, with the the favour of the people, 
name of Tarquin the an- - attained the crown, with 
cient, by 1 of the the name of Tarquin the 
_ people, did, that he might ancient, did, &c. 
preſerve their affeckion, 
chooſe out of their order 
ahundredSenators, &.“ 
Anſwer to Earl Stanhope's memorial prefixed to 
Vertot's revolutions, page 19th, London 1770. | 
2 | 
A circumſtance ought not to be placed between 
two capital members of a period; for this renders it 
doubtful, to which of the two members, the circum- 
{tance belongs. nen the fol lowing example. 
Since 
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Since this is too much 


to aſk of freemen, nay of 


flaves, if his expectation 
be not anfavered, hall he 


| form a laſting diviſion 


upon ſuch tranſient mo- 
tives ? & us 
Bolingbroke. 


— . 


"7 106 ] 


CorreFed. | 
Since this is too much 


to alk of freemen, nay of 


ſlaves, ſhall be, if his ex- 


pectations be not an- 


{wered, form a laſting 
diviſion upon ſuch tran- 


| fhent motives? 


In this example it is doubtful, whether the cir- 


cumſtance in Italics, belong to the firſt or laſt mem- 
bed of the period; in the correction the ambiguity 
is removed. | er id | 


| | 33 
A circumſtance ſhould be placed near the begin- 


ning of a period, rather than at or near the conclu- 
The mind paſſes with pleaſure from ſmall to 


ſion. 


great objects; but the tranſition from great to ſmall 


is diſagreeable. 


For this reaſon, the cloſing mem- 


ber of a period ought to be the moſt important. 
In this reſpect the following examples are excep- 


= tionaple. : -- 


6 And although they 
may be and too often are 
drawn, by the tempta- 
tions of youth and the 
opportunities of a large 


fortune, into ſome. irre- 
gularities, when they come 
forward into the æuorld; 


it isever with reluctance, 
and compunction of 
mind, becauſe their bias 
to virtue continues,” 


e And although, when 


they come ſorward into 


the world, they may be 


and too often are drawn, 
by the temptations of 
youth, and the opportu- 
nities of a large fortune, 
into ſome irregularities; 
it is ever with reluctance 


and compunction of 


mind, becauſe their bias 
to virtue continues.“ 


Intelligencer No. 9. 


In this example, the circumſtance in Italics, is 
placed too late in the period, and renders the firſt 
ED diviſion 


TT wy 


diviſion of it, flat and unimportant z in the cor- 
rection, the circumſtance is placed in the beginning 
of the period, and its harmony and dignity are not 


afrerwards interrupted. 
„ Let us endeavour 

to eſtabliſh to ourſelves 

an intereſt in him who 


Let us endeavour 
to eſtabliſh to ourſelves 
an intereſt in him, who 


holds the reins of the 
whole creation in his 
bend.” > | - 
|  Spect. No. 12. 
* For the armies of 
Alexander contained but 
thirty thouſand men and 
he overcame in one battle 
Darius, who had ten 
hundred thouſand, when 
he was ſo heavy with 
ſleep that his eyes were 
ſcarce open, as the flories 
report. : 
Notes on Daniel, 7. 6. wn 
In both theſe examples, the circumſtances that 
cloſe the periods, are the leſt important, and render 
the concluſion flat and languid. In the firſt exam- 
ple corrected, the cloſing word creation being the 
moſt important, gives the whole period an air of 
dignity and leaves a deep impreſſion upon the mind. 
In the other example, the period is mended, but the 
meaning is ſtill left obſcure; for we are at a loſs to 
know. whether Darius or Alexander is ſaid be near- 
ly aſleep. The ambiguity is removed by the following 
arrangement. ** For the armies of Alexander con- 
tained but thirty thouſand men and in one battle, 
as the ſtories report, when he was ſo heavy with 
ſleep that his eyes were ſcarce open, he overcame 
Darius, who had ten hundred thouſand.” Though 


| 1 
K 


holds, in his hand, the 
reins of the whole crea- 
tion.“ 


© For the armies of 
Alexander contained but 
thirty thouſand men, and 
in one battle, he over- 
came Darius, who had 
ten hundred thouſand, 
when, as the ſtories re- 
port, he was ſo heavy 
with ſleep, that his eyes 
were ſcarce open.“ 


tant as to diſgu 


ſo intent on theeſtabliſh- 
ment of his abſolute 
xv in Hungary, that 


e expaeſed the Empire 
doubly to deſolation and 
| ly to deſolation and ru- 
in? 


ruin, for the ſake of it. 
Bolingbroke. 


[ 208 1 
it muſt be confeſſed that the words are hardly ca- 


paüable of an elegant or perſpicuous arrangement. 
| «© The Emperor was 


« The Emperor wag 
ſo intent on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his abſolute 
power in Hungary, that, 
for the ſate of it, he ex- 

poſed the Empire doub- 


In this example, the cloſing circumſtance, which 
abounds with Dae is ſo feeble and unimpar- 


every reader of the leſt taſte. 


.4 ; 
A number af circumſtances ought not to be 


crowded- together, but gnteriperied. among the ca- 


pital members of a period. 


Erample. 


It is likewiſe urged 


that there are, by com- 


patation, in this king- 


dom, above 10, ooo par- 


Fs 


Tons, whoſe: revenues &c. 


92 


Swift. 


that, 


| .Correfed. 

It is likewiſe urged, 
11 this kingdom, 
there are, by computa- 
tion, above 10,000 par- 
ſons, whoſe revenues 
Kc. 79 


The two circumſtances, by computation and, in this 
_ #ingdom, placed tegether, deſtroy the clearneſs and 


beauty of the perio 


* They beheld, with 


wonder, at court, a young 
lady fo intelligent, and 


who ſpoke the ancient 
languages with no leſs 
Eng than grace.” 


fayon char. of women. 


% They beheld, with 


wonder, a young lady at 


court, who was ſo intel- 


ligent and ſpoke the an- 


cient languages with no 
leſs purity than grace.“ 


Perhaps the beſt arrangement would be, BY With 


wonder they beheld &c.” 


In England we meet 


with the three Seymours, fiſters, nieces to a king 


and daughters to a protector, all celebrated for their 
learning, 


. GY ET 


© wer ,n © tk, foo, Head on, 


= 109 


learning; and for their elegant Latin verſes, which 
were tranſlated and repeated all over Europe; Jane 
Gray, whole elevation to the throne was only a oy 


to the ſeaffold, and who read before her death, 


Greek, Plato's Dialogue on the immortality of the. 


foul. 5 Ibid. 
One would imagine by the ſituation of the two 


circuraſtances, before her death and in Greet, that 


er death was in Greek: It ought to be, who, be- 
fore her death, read in Greek, c. The ellipſis al- 
ſo in the beginning of the period, rather ſerves to 
obſcure the ſenſe. ** The three Seymours who 


were ſiſters, &c.“ would be more per{picuous. 


Perhaps the greateſt fault in Mr. Ruſſel's . is, a 
too frequent uſe of the ellipſis. 
c 555 | 

A pronoun ought to ſtand as near to its antece- 


dent as poſſible. A wide ſeparation of words fo in- 


timately connected, often renders the ſenſe ambi- 


ous. 

« [tis the cuſtom of © It is the cuſtom of 
the Mahometans, if they the Mahometans, if they 
ſee any printed or writ- fee, upon the ground, 
ten paper upon the any printed or written 


ground, to take it up and paper, to take it up and 


lay it aſide carefully as lay it aſide carefully 
not knowing but it may &c.“ 

contain ſome piece of 

their alcoran.”” 


Spect. No. 96. 


In this example, the conſt ruction of the fentence, 
leads us to imagine that the pronoun it refers to 
ground; whereas its antecedent is paper: And the 
nearer theſe ſtand to each other, the more eaſily 


does the mind comprehend the meaning of the au- 


thor, 
Tom 
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© Tom is a lively im- 
pudent clown, and has 


wit enough to have made 


him a pleaſant compan- 
ion, had it been poliſhed 
and rectified by good 
manners.“ = 
Guardian, No. 160.. 


Y * A . 


© Tom is a lively im- 
pudent clown and has. 


wit enough, had it heen 


poliſhed and rectified by 
good manners, to have 
made him a pleaſant 
companion.“ | 


p 

The members of a period ought it poſſible to be 
fo arranged, that the mind will eaſtly comprehend 
the meaning and the connection as faſt as the eye 
ſurveys the word. A ſuſpenſion of thought till he 
cloſe of a period is painful and embarraſſing to the 
underftanding. Witneſs the following, 


Examplo. 

« $he again, who 
thquld not perceive her- 
ſelf prompted to a pru- 
dent and amiable de- 
meanour, or guarded a- 
gainſt the contrary, by 
thoſe pictures of diſcre- 
tion and excellence on one 
hand, and of levity and 
worthleſſneſs on the o- 
ther, with which ſenti- 
mental and moral wri- 
ters abound, mußt be ab- 


ſolutely void of decency 


and reflection.“ 


Fordyce, Sermon. 3d. 
In this example, the fi 


Corrected. 

« She again muſt be. 
abſolutely void of decen-. 
cy and reflection, who 
ſhould not perceive her- 
ſelf prompted to a prudent 
and amiable demeanour, 
or guarded againſt the 


contrary, by thoſe pic- 
—tures of diſcretion and 


excellence on one hand, 


and of levity and worth- 


lefneſs on the other, 
with which ſentimental 
and moral writers a- 
bound.“ | 


rſt word be is intimately 


connected with the laſt member of the period, muft 
be &c. and it is a talk too painful for the mind to. 


retain the firſt word till it arrives to the cloſe, and at 


the ſame time comprehend the meaning of the in- 


tervening circumitances. 


The 


T7 6 

The arrangement in the correction renders the 
period ſmooth and perſpicuous. 

An elegant writer of the preſent day is guilty of 
the ſame fault, in the following example. 

* The burning ardours and the tormenting jea- 
louſies of the Seraglio and the Haram, which have 
reigned ſo long in Aſia and Africa, and which in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe have ſcarcely given way 
to the differences of religion and civil eſtabliſhments, 
are found, however, with an abatement of heat in 
the climate, to he more eaſily changed, in one lati- 
tude, into a temporary paſſion which engroſſes the 
mind, without enfeebling it and which exeites to 
romantic atchievements, &c.? _ 

Forguſon's eſſay on the hiſtory of civil ſociety, 


part 3, ſect. 1. Here the capital members of the 


period, viz. the burning ardours and the tonmenting 
fealouſies of the Seraglis and Haram are found to be 
more eafily changed into a temperary paſſion & c. are 
ſeparated at ſuch a great diſtance and diſjoined by 
ſuch a number of intervening circumſtances, as to 
perplex the reader and fatigue his mind by cloſely 
attending to the connection of ideas. 
It may alſo be remarked in general, that ſenten= 
ces ought not to eloſe with adverbs, relatives, or 


particles. Little unimportant words; as, 2, fer, with, 


it, & c. cloſe a period without force and leave afceble 
impreſſion upon the mind. Important words, ſuch 
as nouns, verbs, participles and adjectives, make the 
beſt figure in the concluſion of periods---they add 
dignity to ſtyle and energy to ſentiment. 

RE DUN DAN CIT of WORDS. 


It has been remarked, in the firſt part of this In- 
ſtitute, that the preſent Engliſh langua ge is derived 


principally from two fources, the Saxon and the 
Roman; the Saxon words forming the language 


of the common people; and the Roman, the-learn= | 
ed and ſublime ſtyle, For this reaſon, we * ob⸗ 
S- | 1ler ve 
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F my T7 
erve that, to expreſs the ſame idea, we have at- 
leſt two words, the one of Saxon, and the other of 
Roman original. That this is the caſe with reſpect 
to the common ideas of mankind, will appear from 
the following compariſon. 0 


Saxon, Roman. Saxon. Romgn. 
erm: | . veracity "  __ termination 
lk - converſation life animation 
houſe dome or palace enough + ſufficient, 
preatneſs magnitude aſleep dormant 
raiſe berate bargain contract 
} tool | inſtrument truſt confidence . 
. praiſe commendation friendship amity 
{ want poverty being. exiſtence 
keep Preſervre inward internal 
1 laugh at deride freedom exemption 
[| Show. exhibit reſt _- tranguillicy.. 
bi gift T gratuety harmleſs 8 innocent 
5 bloods - fanguinary. e lum inaus 
| 


” _ thankfulneſs gratitude Worship. adoration 
The words, veracitas, converſatio &c. in the La- 
tin language, conveyed the ſame ideas as truth, talk 
&c. in the Saxon and in the modern Engliſh. 
Where the Latin has not furniſhed us with a conve- 
nient word, we have borrowed from the Greek and 
French, and ſometimes from the modern German. 
This in one reſpect is a real advantage to the lan- 
guage ; as it affords a variety of words to expreſs 
our ideas, and prevents the neceſlityof repeating the 
ſame words, as was the caſe with ſome of the anci-. 
ent oriental languages. At the ſame time, it leads 
ignorant and half-learned people into. the frequent 
and diſagreeable uſe of ſynonymous terms. Thus 
we often hear it ſaid that he is a man of truth 
and veracity,” which is ſaying no more than that 
he is a man of Zruth and truth. In the ſolemn a&tof 
prayer, we often hear the Deity.intreated to keep and 
preſerve us; which, by any explication, will amount 
to no more than an interceſſion to keep and ep 
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The Hebrew language, at the time the ſcripures 
Ds — were 


| | D 113 33 
were written, conſiſted of few words“, and in or 
der to expreſs ideas with uncommon energy, the 
writers were obliged to uſe repetitions.” But the 1 
copiouſneſs of our language ſuperſedes the nece ſſi- 
ty and conſequently the propriety of uſing two or 
three ſynonymous terms to expreſs any idea, how- 
ever forcible : And in expreſſing the common un- 
important ideas of mankind, every word that does 
not add ſomething to the meaning of a ꝓhraſe, muſt 
be conſidered as ſuperfluous and detracting from 
the beauty of ſtyle. To ſet this impropriety in a 
ſtriking point of light, Iwill inſert a paſſage from 
the Spectator, No. 302, and add a great number of 
ſynonymous terms to the original 
% Whoever beheld and /aw the charming Emi- 
lia without feeling in his breaſt at once the glow and 
ardour of love, and the tenderneſs of virtuous friend- 
ſnip. The unſtudied and natural graces of her be: 
haviour and the pleaſing and agreeable accents of her 
tongue, inſenſibly and zmperceptibly draw you on to 
with for a nearer-enjoyment of them; but even her 
ſmiles carry in them a ſilent reproof to the impulſes. _ 
of licentious and lawleſs love. Thus, though the 
attractives of her, beauty play almoſt irrefiltibly up- . | 
on you and create and give birth to deſire, you im- | 
mediately ſtand corrected, not by the ſeverity and 
#igowr, but by the decency. of her virtue. That 
ſweetneſs and good humour, which is fo viſible and 
apparent in her face and countenance, naturally dif- 
fuſes and /preads itſelf into every word and action. 
A man mult be a ſavage whio, at the fight and view 
of Emilia, is not more inclined and diſpoſad to do ber 
good than to gratify himſelf. © Her perſon, as 0 is ii 
| 2 | thus 1 
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It is ſaid to conſiſt of abouttwothouſand words, The Eng- 1 
lich contains twenty thoufand.; be ſides the ſingular advantage 171 
of compoſition, which by prefixing to words certain particles. | Ti 
and annexing terminations of determinate and known figntfica* {ll 
nons, renders che language capable of an endleſs variety. 


<9” FF 148 ©: | 
thus ſtudiouſly embelliſhed and ornamented by na- 
ture, thus adorned with unpremeditated and un/ludi- 
ed graces, is a fit and proper lodging and habitation. 
for a mind ſo fair and lovely, Handſome and amiable ;. 
there dwell and re/ide rational piety, modeſt hope, 
and cheerful reſignation. Were I to relate that 
art of Emilia's life which has given and granted 
I an opportunity and occaſron of exerting the he- 
roiſm and fortitude of chriſtianity, it would make 
and form too ſad and /orrowful, too tender and af. 
fefing a ſtory : But when. I conſider her alone in 
F the. midit of her diſtreſſes and /ufferings, looking be- 
1 yond this gloomy and dark vale of afflicton and ſor- 
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F rew into the joys of Heaven and immortality, and 
bi when I ſee and view her in converſation and diſcour/e 


thoughtleſs and eaſy, as if ſhe: were the molt happy 
creature in the world, I wn tranſported and carried 


away with admiration and wonder,” 

In this beautiful deſcription: of female excellence, 
i the words in Italics are ſuperfluous: Let them be 
omitted and we have the pailage in the otiginal ' 
Fl Tyle, which is pure and elegant. 

i But it muſt be remarked that cuſtom has affixed | 
. very different meanings tothe ſame words and ve- 
A ry often different from the original ſenſe. Thus 
= freedom is much more general imits ſignification, than. 
l exemption. To ſay a man is free from trouble and 
W  exenbt from trouble, is ſaying the ſame thing: But 
1 the phraſe polilical exemplion is not admiſſible; 
i though political Freedom is as common and proper as 
any phraſe in the language. When therefore I ſay 


| 

4 that two words of the ſame import ought not to be 
uůfed at the ſame time, I would be underſtood to 

mean, that they ought not to be ufed to convey ex- 


o5 


7 

| actly the fame idea. 1 "ETD 
Poor examples of the needleſs uſe of ſynonymous. 
| terms, ſee Spectator No. 352. 

F] 
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In diſcourſe and familiar writings, I would gene | 
| rally: 


6 F mW 3 : 

rally prefer the Saxon to the Roman words. Ma- 
ny of the Saxon words and phraſes have a particular 
force or beauty that is loſt in Roman words of cor- 
reſpondent import. But many Saxon words which- 
were uſed in the time ef Spencer and Chaucer are 
now become obſolete; others are grown vulgar; and 
the prevailing taſte of the Englith ſeems to be, to 
neglect their native tongue in complaiſance to. the 
ancient Roman and modern French and Italian. 
DxRIVATION and CoupPOSsITIeN of WORDS. 
This is what Dr. Aſh calls the grand laboratory. 
of the Engliſh language; for by the help of certain 
prefixes and terminations, we. form new. words to 
expreſs any idea we pleaſe. The modes of deriva» 
tion and compoſition of moſt general uſe are the. 


following. | 
” Satron Modes. 
From a ſubſtantive or noun we form an adjective 
by the terminations, | 
Man., * 


fulwhich ſignifies abundance as, joy, joyful. 

ove the ſame as, game, gameſome. . 

% which denotes a want? 

70 of the 452 hope, hopeleſs. 

y which denotes likeneſs to, as, man, manly. 

y which denotes fulneſs &c. as, dirt, dirty. 
denoting likeneſs to as, child, childiſh. 

"late the fame as, lion, honlike. 

wiſe denoting ſkill as, weather, weatherwiſe. 
From one noun we form another by the termi- 


nations, 
| Noun Noun« 
head denoting ſtate orconditionas, God, Godhead... 


Hood the ſame as, man, manhood.. 
/aip denoting ollice or ee { as, Clerk, clerkſhip, 

rick the ſame. as, biſhop, bi ſhoprick, 
avick the ſame. as, bailiff, bailiwick. 


dom. Jur iſdiction | ET. king, kingdom. - 


wiſe, all] Wiſe, lee 21Ng 
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From an adjective we form a noun by the termi- 


nation, ” 

Adj. Noun. 
nee denoting ſtate or condition as, good, goodneſs, 
Another adjective, by the terminations, 


Adj. Adj. 
fome denoting. the quality in 2 lad, 85 5 i 
great degree as, gla gladlome. 


2 denoting a diminution of : 
the quality I as, white, whitiſh. 


From adjectves we form adverbs in /y, which ſig- 
nify the manner of a quality or action; as pru— 
dent, prudently ; that is, in a prudent manner. 

From a verb we form a noun by the termination 
er, as help, Helper. 

The particle uz, is prefixed to verbs, adjectives 
and participles, and implies negation ; as, dreſs, un 


refs, holy, unholy. 


Re, ſignifies repetition, and is prefixed to, nount, 
verbs and participles ; as, union rerunion, animate 
re-animate, elect re-elef?. 

The words well, ili, half, are prefixed to partici-- 
ples; as, accepted, avell-accepted, adviſed, U-adviſ- 


ed, eaten, half-eaten. 


All; 1s prelixed to adfectivet and participles ; at, 
, all-// eig, | 


Happiſh, is a compound o Britiſh and Latin ori- 


ginals. 
Latin Modes. 
From nouns we form adjectives by the termina- 
tions, 


. 


cn which dan; ö e 
ity of the noun ad, O0), JOYOUS, 


WW ol the ſame as, ſcripture, ſcriptural. 
ive the ſame as, {port, ſportive. 


able denoting power or ca- 


pacity &, as, ſale, ſaleable. 


From 


x 1 


From nouns we form other nouns by the termi- 


nation, 

Noun. Noun. 
iff ,,, as 
ao - as, logic, logician. 


From an adjeCtive we form another adjective by 
the termination al, as, heroic, heroical ; but theſe 
ſignify the ſame thing; ; and the termination is com- 
monly omitted. _ : 

From an adjective we form a noun, in ity, as, pli- 


able, pliability. 
From the verb we form adjectives by the termi- 
nation, 

7. erb. Adj. 
able which denotes 8 Las, attain, attainable. 
ie 28, effect, effective. 
ant ho comply,compliant 
ent s, differ, different. 


From the verb ve 159 nouns in, 
| Verb. Nouns. 


ation 2ẽsũ, fruſtrate, fruſtration. 

erion as, complete,completion 

on = as, add, addition. 

ance » as, attend, attendance 

exce 2, eit, exiſtence. 
Prefixes. 


Ante, prefixed to verbs, participles and nouns, ſig- 


nifies before, as dated, ante-dated, chamber, ante= 


Ct. Amber. 
Co, ſignifies with, as exiſt, co-exiſt, partner, co- 
e 
Non, Gonifiing nat, is prefixed to Nouns, as con- 
formiſt, an- conformift. 
u, im, ir, implying negation, are prehxed to 
nouns, aujetives and adverbs, as .congruity, incon- 
 Pruitty, poſſibl e, impgſſible, regular, irregular. 
* fignifying © priority or eminence, is 
prefixed 
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prefixed to verbs, nouns and adjefives, as fuppole, 
Pre: ſuppoſe, exiſtence, pre-exiſtence, eminent, pre- 


: EMINNENT. © 


Counter, ſignifying oppoſition, is prefixed to noune, 
verbs and particip/ts, as project, counter-project, act, 
eounter-nct, poiled, counter-poijed, 

Super, ſignifying above, is prefixed to achective: 
and verbs, as abundant, /uper-abundant, abound, 
ſuper-abound. 3 

Inter, ſignifying between, is prefixed to verbs, 
nouns and participles, as mix, intermix, miſſion, in- 
termiſſion, woven, inter woven. . 

ä SCereet Moder. 
From the neun we form a verb in ize, as author, 


authorize, and another noun is z7/m, as Calvin, Cal. 


viniſm. . 
From the verb, is formed a noun in /, as baptiſe, 


-baptt/m. 


Anti, ſignifying oppoſition, is prefixed to nours 
and adjefiives, as miniſterial, anti- miniſter ial. 
| = 5 French Modes. 
From a noun is formed another noun, in age, as 
pound, poundage, perſon, perſonage. . 

From a verb is formed a noun, in ment, as reſent, 
reſentment. N 5 5 

Mi, emplying error, 1s prefixed to nouns, verbs 
and partierpler,. as demeanor, miſdemeanor, apply, 
*mavply, informed, miſenformed. 

Di, implying contrariety, is prefixed to nowns, 
-werbs and participles, as repute, diſrepute, claim dif- 
claim, poſſeſſed, diſpoſſeſed. | | 

We have one ſpecies of compoſition, which is ve- 
ry common, eſpecially among poets, which muſt 
not be omitted: This is when two whole words are 
united to exprefs ſome complex idea with conciſe- 
neſs and energy. Of this kind are the following: 
% Cloud. compelling Jove,” © cloud-topt hill,” Pope. 
©*« Roat-obſtrudted channel, Hervey, ** Heart-felt 

5 pangs .“ 
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pangs,” © Sun-deſcended race.” Theſe are adjectives 
in ſenſe, but formed of a noun and a participle and 
e the whole meaning of a phraſe in a ſingle 
word. 1 
Many of theſe compound adjectives, in the ſub- 
lime ſtyle, acquire a beauty and force that would be 
entirely loſt in a circumlocution. But care ſhould 
be taken not to indulge this licence of compoſition 
to ſuch a degree, as to unite words that appear harſh 
and unnatural. Such are the“ devotion-confounding 


þe/?s"' of Sheridan, and the n and forrow-ſunk". 
of Dodd. | 5 „ 
| P.R © 5 0 13-3. 


An attempt to inveſtigate the rules of Engliſh Verſe z _ 
with ſome preliminary obſervations on Accent and 
Emphaſis, „ | 
The preciſe definition of the terms accent and 

emphaſis, in our language, ſeems never to have been 

ſettled. This has given riſe to various diſputes 

among Grammarians.. „ . 
Accent has been generally uſed to ſignify the pe- 

culiar ſtreſs of the voice on. a particular ſyllable, in 

words of more ſyllables than one: Emphaſis, to de- 
note the peculiar ſtreſs of the voice, on a particular 
word in a ſentence. According to theſe definitions, 
no monoſyllable can have any accent; and emphaſis 
is limited to one kind. | | 
Mr. Sheridan, who has taken more pains to regu- 
late the pronunciation of the Engliſh language, than 
any other writer, defines accent to be the ſtreſs of 
voice on a particular letter of a ſyllable, which dif- 
tinguiſhes it from the reſt; and confines 8 
to thoſe particular words in a ſentence, which de- 
mand, not only a greater ſtreſs, but a change of tone 
in the 80 © : 
This definition of accent appears to be more ac- 
curate and uſeful, than the r eſpecially as it 
enehles us to make, in all words, the neceſſary diſ- 
„ 1; 


| a 
RE: | I. © | 
ttinction between accented vowels and accented con- 
. ſonants. 5 | _ - 955 : 
But this is not perfectly aceurate:; for by this 
rule, no word conſiſting of more letters than one, 
can be unaccented ; and he calls the particles of, at, 
in, to, &c. unaccented by miſtake ; while the pro- 
- noun, which often requires great ſtreſs of voice, 
without change bf note, can have no accent, becauſe - 
It. has but one letter. 35 
Perhaps the following definitions may nearly ex- 
plain the diſtinctions. — 
In every word in the Engliſh language, their is 
Tome particular letter on which the ſtreſs of the 
voice falls in pronouncing it. This ſtreſs of the 
voice, regulated merely by the rule of pronunciation, 
I would call accent. Emphaſis 1s a ſtreſs of voice, 
regulated only by the ſenſe and importance of the 
- word; but it always falls on the accented letter. 
| Emphaſis is of two kinds; the firſt I call the naty- 
ral emphaſis, as it is conſtant and invariable, and de- 
it pends on the importance of the word with reipe& 
to the idea it conveys, without regarding its relation 


to other words in the ſenten ee. 
ik Thus the words man, houſe, firength, are in their 
nature important and conſequently emphatical in 


| any ſentence where they can be placed. They will 
naturally be pronounced with more force than the 
AM particles, at, % in, &c. which inſtead of being anac- 
cCeͤnted, as Mr. Sheridan calls them, are more properly 
anemphatical. All nouns and principal verbs have 
this emphaſis in the higheſt degree---all adjectives, 
*| participles and adverbs, in a leſs degree---pronouns, 
uf though they ſupply the place. of nouns, are generally 
daeeprived of emphaſis in pronunciation. Conjunc« 
tions, interjections, prepoſitions, auxiliaries and ar- 
5 ticles, are in their nature unemphatical. This kind 
of emphaſis requires no change of tone, but only 
that natural force of voice with which we pronounce 


important words. | The 


1 F 
The other kind of emphaſis, which is the moſt 
forcible, depends merely on the importance of the 


word on which it falls, in the particular ſentence 


where it is uſed. It often determines the ſenſe of 
the phraſe, and uſually requires a change of tone as 


well as ſtreſs of voice on the accented letter. This 


emphaſis, Which may be called accidental, being 
regulated entirely by the ſenſe, may fall on any word 


in the language and cauſe particles to be pronounced 


with the higheſt ſtreſs of voice. ; : 
Scarcely any ſubject has been leſs attended to 


than Engliſh:Ptofody:. Grammarians have gone no 


farther” than to divide the kinds of verſe into the 


iambic, trochaic and anapæſtic; and to diltinguifty 
them farther by the number of ſyllables in each line. 


The rule laid down generally for the heroic meaſure, 


3s, that it conſiſts of five feet and that to make a 
perfectly regular verſe, theſe ought to be all iambic, 


with this exception only that the firſt foot may ſome- 


times be a trochee. All variations from the iambic 
in the ſubſequent feet, are conſidered as defects in 


the ſtructure of the verſe. 


Theſe rules have taught all common readers of | 
poetry to affect the Bin of the accent or emphaa- 


fis on every ſecond ſyllable, which makes our verſi- 
fication thus pronounced, the moſt monotonous and 
ridiculous of all poetry in the world. But the truth 
is, our heroic iambic verſe admits of a greater varie- 
ty of feet, than the heroic meaſure of any language 
with which Tam acquainted. The Latin and ds 
as it is well known, admit but two, the dactyl and 


ſpondee, except only that the laſt foot may be a 


trochee z which however in that place can hardly 


be perceived by the ear. 


In order to explain the nature of Engliſh verſe, it is 
neceflary to give ſome rules concerning long and 


ſhort ſyllables in our language, which has not yet 


been attempted on its true principles--the Latin 
a 5 ptoſody 
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profody having nothing to do with the Engliſh lan- 
r PE SEE * 
i xt. Every accented ſyllable is long. This has 
never been doubted, where the accent falls on a 


vowel; as, glo-ry, ho-ly, Where the accent falls on 


a conſonant, as in hah-:t, bat-?le,the preceding vowel 


is undoubtedly ſhort ; but the ſyllable is neverthe- 


leſs long. Thus in the fyllable prac, the vowel is ag 


ſhort as poſſible, the ſyllable being cloſed by a pure 
mute conſonant; but when we join to it another 


ſyllable, if it begin with a confonant; as, prac-tice, 
the time required to place the organs of ſpeech in a 

oſition to pronounce the conſonants, renders the 
Tyllable as long as if the accent lay on the vowel. 
And if the following ſyllable begin with a vowel, 
we cannot avoid joining to it the laſt conſonant, 


which is the ſame as doubling the confonant; for 


the words Hab- it and Hab-bit are pronounced preciſe- 


"ly alike and in the ſame ſpace of time. And I ap- 
peal to the moſt accurate ear, whether there be any 
difference in the ordinary pronunciation of theſe 


words g/s-ry, ho-ly, hab-it, prac-tice. 
This difference however muſt be obſerved, that 


all accented ſyllables are not equally long, for all are 
not equally accented. In many polyfyllables, be- 


fides the principal accent, there is a weaker accent on 
another ſyllable, which may with propriety be called 


the half accent. Thus in the word ex-pootu-la-to-ry, 


the full accent is on the ſecond ſyllable and the half 


accent on the fifth; this ſyllable is longer and more 


diſtinctly articulated than the unaccented fyllables, 
though it is not ſo long as the ſecond, on which lies 
the principal accent. | > 
The half accent, eſpecially when it follows the 
full accent, renders ſuch words ungraceful in poetry, 
except in one ſingle place in the verſe ; for the half 
accent may fall gracefully upon the laſt ſyllable but 
two, as in theſe lines of an anonymous writer: 


5 


„„ 7 7 -. 199 0. | 
* A new diſgrace inevitably ſheds.” 
© Gives the keen curſe accumulated gall.” 

W hen the half accent precedes the full accent, it 
is ſtronger---indeed in many words there are two 
accents almoſt equal; as, exaltation, explanation, 
commutation ; and ſuch words, if they exceed not 
four ſyllables, are graceful in poetry 
24. Every emphatical ſyllable is long. This rule 

applies to all monoſyllable nouns and all other mono- 
fyllables uſed emphatically. In theſe lines of Pope's, 
© Reſpecting man, whatever wrong we call 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all 
The monoſyllables wrong, right, may, muff, the two 
former of which being adjectives, are naturallyem- 
phatical ; and the twolaſt which are auxiliaries, and 
accidentally ſo-—are all important---and in pronun= 
ciation are equally long. | 8 

3d. All unaccented ſyllables are, in our language, 

naturally ſhort. The voice 1s to dwell on them no 


longer than is neceffary to pronounce diſtinaly the 


* 


combination of letters of which they are compoſed. 
And although ſome of them, having more conſo- 
nants, require more time in pronouncing than 
others, yet this makes no difference in their uſe or 
effect in peetry. - 5 8 

4th. All unemphatical monoſyllables are naturally 
ſhort; as, prepofitions, eonjunctions, adverbs and 
articles. . | „ 

From the foregoing rules, it appears that the move- 
ment of our verſe is regulated by accent and empha- 
fisf. Whether the accented fyllables and emphati- 
cal monoſyllables are all really long, in the ſame 
= ene: __ _. Jenie 
If That the movement of 6ur verſe depends not on the length 


: of the vowels, is evident from this; that our longeſt vowels and 
diphthongs are often thrown into the Shorteſt place in the line 


and that without injuring the verſiſication. | | 
Above, how high, progreflive life may go!“ Pope. 

May rs long, but arbitratily shortened; may ge, not forming a 

ipondgey i 
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ſenſe as ſyllables are denominated long in the Greek 
and Roman languages, is a diſpute of little conſe- 
quence. All accented ſyllables and all monoſylla- 
bles either naturally or accidentally emphatical, are 
important---on theſe depend the dignity and harmg= | 


5 ny of verſe and by theſe, the proſody of our lan- 


guage, with all its variety, may. be reduced to rules 
as imple and at the ſame time as accurate, as thoſe 
of any other language. „„ 
In illuſtrating the rules of metrical coempoſition, 
for want of proper types, I ſhall uſe figures to repre- 
ſent the length of the ſyllables---the long or impor- - 
tant ſyllables, by the figure 1; the ſhort or unim- 
portant, by the figure 2. The ſyilables, which ex- 
emplify the rules, are printed in Italie. 
The feet we admit into the heroic meaſure, are 
nine; the iambus, the trochee, the ſpondee, the 
pyrrhichius, the dactyl, the anapæſt, the tribrachus, 
the amphibrachus and the antibacchus. 
The 1ambus, is a foot of two ſyllables, 2. 1 
the firſt ſhort and the ſecond long; as, I be-hold. 
The trochee, two ſyllables, the firſt long} 1 2 
and the ſecond ſhort; as © $4 
The ſpondee, two ſyllables, both } EY 
— I earth-<quake. 
VEE. a2. * 
The gyrrhichius, two ſyllables, both ſhort; as, ps a. 
_ The 
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+ According to the cant rules of our proſodians, the mono». | 
fyllables, ſfrength, health, thruſt, thick, are short ſyllables; for 
the vowels are as short as poſſible. But the fact is, they are ſome- 
of the longeſt ſyllables in the language; and the word language, 

iso which there is no long vowel, requires as much time to be gro- 
nounced diſt:nQly, as muy words of three ſyllables. In learn- 
ing our language, it is of:the higheſt importance to know the 
long vowels from the short; but in inveſtigating the rules 
of verſe, we are to attend leſs to the length of the yowels th an to 


chat of the ſyllables, which depends muck upon the combination 
e conſonants and the forts of utterances, 8 : 


two firſt long and the laſt ſhort; as, 


E - 2 99 1 2 - BS + 3: | = 4 S. 1 
„ Each. Greck -was an--Uiyſ--ſes, ſuch--a dread.” | 


E 9 | 
The dactyl, three ſyllables, the alt 1 2 
long and the two laſt ſhort.; as, f fu-ri-ous. 
f he anapæſt, three ſyllables, the 3 * 


firſt ſhort and the laſt long; ae, I to be ſure. 


The tribrachus, three 2 


| 22 2. : 
Tyllables, all ſhort ; as, „ to tlie plain. 


The amphibrachus, three ſyllables, the 1 2 1. 2 


firſt and third ſhort, the ſecond long; as, I re-quire it. 


The antibacchus, three ſyllables, ay 1 1:42 
go, take it. 
The iambus, which is the ground of this meaſure, 


may be uſed in every foot and is moſt frequent in all. 
> T I. . E 112 = 


Let theſe--the brave-- triumph ant vic--tor grace, 


4 E: A. 141 2 1 8 2 1 | 
And war--ring n2--tions part--in leagues--of peace.” 


Theſe lines are purely iambic. Each conſiſts of: 
Hve feet, the firſt ſyllable of which, is ſhort and the 
laſt, long. That is, every ſecond ſyllable is accented 


or emphatical and pronounced with a ſtreſs of the- 


voice: The others are unaccented or unimportant: | 


and pronounced with leſs force. 


The trochee may always be uſed gracefully in the | 
. rſt. foot; a6,  - | 


E. 2 3 - Ts 4 =: 2 1 2 1 


6 lob din--thefront--ofheaven--and gave - the day. 
| a 7 | Po PEs- | 
Here the firſt foot is a trochee and the reſt are iam- 


bac. 


1. 1 Te F: '$: 12 22 E 


| |  &* : 1 
Load the--7a/7 bark--and launch--in to--the main.” "| 


b Pop-. 
In the ſecond foot, it is rarely admiſſible. Dry- 
den has uſed it, but the verſe is ungraceful; 


Ihe trochee is moſt graceful when followed by a 
ſpondee; as, 5 --: 


* 126 * N 
In the third and fourth feet, it is harſh, but may 
have a beauty when it ſuits the ſound to the ſenſe; as, 


„ 2 * * 
40 ' Eve right--ly call d--mother--of all--mankind.' 
| M Ton. 


2 And Nlag--ger -dby--the 3 thelarge ox.” 
PPT, 

If che trochee i in the firſt foot, be followed by a 
ſhort ſyllable, in the ſame word, it almoſt deſtroys 


all er: ; _, 
S 2 


=] © Haphi--l thus—they ch pleat-ing hour.” 
In the laſt foot it is always inadmiſſible. _ - 
; The ſpondee may be uſed a in every foot. 
In the firſt; way. 


I | E 1 3 2 r * 
cd. ife--be now--my taſk--my doubts--are done.” 5 
*t oY the ſecond ; as, DRYDEN. 
* * x 0 1 . 2 x 
„ . ſome--/one niaun--tain's mon- -ſtrous growth 
r 
78 | 
1 bh Rock. 5 8 Ok : Porr. 
if In the third; 23, „ 
18 1 2 1 3 3 S -: 
R o The moun--tain goats--came bound--ing o'er--the 
bl. Hawn.” . . 
Wo * the fourth; as, | 
oe All look'd--for arme—-invain, norm were nigh.“ 
* the fifth; as, 1 POPE. 
| 2 X 
" Singed ar0--His brows--the feorching 8 
| Black. 4 WE | Pore. 


On this foot it may be obſerved, that in our lan- 
Suage the two ſyllables can never be equally-long, 
ecauſe the accent or emphaſis on one will always 


be ſtronger than the other; as in earih-quake, the 
| ſtrongeſt 


1m 

ſtrongeſt accent is on the firſt ſyllable : So a mono- 
ſyllable adjective has leſs emphaſis than a noun. A 
noun and a verb are nearly equal in emphaſis natu- 
rally, yet the ſenfe will ever determine one to be 
more emphatical than the other. Theſe ought to 
be ſo managed that the moſt ſtrongly accented ſylla- 
ble or the moſt emphatical ſhould be the laſt of the 
foot; unleſs it ſtand in the firſt place, where the 


_ contrary is ei graceful; as, 
N 1 2 1 


55 Death, great-propri--etor--of all--"tis thine, Kc. 


Or ſometimes in the ſecond plaee, where it is al- 
ſolemn and ele- 


lowable and may be graceful in the 
giac rn 3 AS, 

1 1 x 2 2 2 1 2 
15 The broad--moon Seoim--ming thro'--the bro-ken 


clouds.” 


aà full pauſe in the middle of the line. 


The pyrrhichius in che firſt foot is admiſſible but 


weak 7 ny | 
S -4 3? 3 F * 

* Ner in--the help--leſs or--phan dread--a foe.” 

| Foun! 

But may be aided by a ſucceeding ſpondee; as, 


3 T 1 IT x 3 1 2 1 
Tothe- great fire—whom heaven and earth—adore.“ 
In the ſecond it is hardly ad miſſible; yet Pitt has 


uſed it 1 the 3 8 cen My + OD 
2 1 


Ss And dag. r diy - be l che.-argeox. a 
In the third, it is admiſſible but enn 3 as, 


3: $$: - a $4 0 


«A ſer--vant ad--ded to--his GT 3 ?%. Por 7 


* the enn, it 5 ulnadly nent ; 28, 
«+2 


« And thus--concludes--the glories H- the day.” 


Or in blank more; to wade the next ſentence after _ 


The 


; 
0 4 ff 
: : — 
nn Sen a LC MEI = 


C 

The dactyl! is admiſſible when it conſiſts of wand 
capable of an elifion ; as, different, &c. in which the 
fecond ſyllableistoo weak to makea full ſyllablein the 
\ verſe. Theſe have been uſually printed with an 
apoſtrophe, thus, diffrent ; but are not pronounced 
ſo; for we give every ſyllable its full ſound, which 
makes it a proper dactyl. 

It is alſo neceſſarily admitted in many words, wh en 
two vowels meet, each of which forms a ſyllable, 
though unaccented, and which are incapable NN 
eliſion; as, brews, furious, infuriate. 

In the f Ban. the dactyl is 1 1, 


15 1 2 2. 
N . ſpake, tows. 
| In the ſecond, it is ſcarcely admiſſible; it being a 
i general rule that the laſt ſyllable of the- ſecond foot; 
5 Mould be accent id or emphatical! 
bi” In the third it is ſometimes admilſible, but un- 
1 racetul ; At og 
72 1 * * 1 2 
iſ oe Thus ſpoke—the kin — 8 
| In the fourth, it is hardly. admiſfib le, and in the 
fifth never. | 
The anapzſt is compoſed of the fame kind of 
words as the dactyl. 
It can have no place in the firſt ſoot ;. but in the 


others, it is graceful. In the _ as, 
tm $3: I - I 1 


«pF 1ery---The fimerg Duke--tell the--hot Duke.“ 


OHAKESPEARE-. 
In the third and fifth ; 25, 
Sr: $» 8 


«A; nd . e ſhud--dering plan? 1 


In the ſecond and „ thy 
. E XY: 


On ev-ery /i demwith W . Keep 
M1LTON. 
The tribrachus is compoſed of like words as the 
dactyl and anapæſt. It may be uſed in the third 
and fourth ee > In 


. 
ks Py r 
Ph, no ge» te Erd wo ä : \ 
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In the inn 3,  _ 
2 1 T 1 2 
© And rolls--impet--uous to- the ſub ject plain.” 
In the fourth; as, 


2 'F . 2 1 % ͤͤ 
« And thun--ders down--1mpet=-10us to--the plain.“ 
| OPE., 


The amphibrachus i 18 uſed only in the laſt foot, 
when we take the lieence to add a ſhort ſyllable; as, 


"2 1 oy 1 7 2 14 2 2 311 Þ 6 
The piece--you think=-is in correct -ab take it. 
1 4S 1 2 iT 1X PRE © + F 3 
I'm all- ſubmiſ.- ion; What--vou' d have--:t, make it. 
8 2 
This may alſo be an antibacchus.; ; as, go, take it. 
PoE. 


But this is improper in the ſolemn ſtyle. 

It may be alſo remarked that in difly Uables and 

olyſyllables, the accented ſyllable can never be the 
Bol ſyllable of a foot in any place but the firſt, in 


_ which a diffyllable will make a graceful trochee. But 


an emphatical monoſyllable my ſtand in any place 
an the line. \ 
In Engliſh poetry, there are as many full accents 


or equivalent emphaſes, as there are nouns, adjectives, 


vexbs or participles in a line; beſides many other 
words which are accidentally emphatical. This 1g 
a ſource of great variety in our verſification. 

A regular, though weak line, may be compoſed 


with but re emphatical or accented ſyllables ; as, 


S #S · 3 3 SS S: I 
Or to--a ſad--vari--ety=--of woe. 
And with Jour, wy e 5 as, 


S 1 2 2 2 X 
He mou at- the We walks--upom=the wind.* 
This example oy wen; bes, 201 PE. 
T S 2m 
*Menybearded, bald, cowl! dguucowl d, ſhod, unſhod.” 7 
. 'Po PE. 
Hence 


Hence lines, abounding with monoſyllables that 
are emphatical, are the moſt forcible and ſolemn ; 
but are often two much encumbered. 1 

To end a line with a triſſyllable, the laſt ſyllable 
of which has the half accent or none at all, though 
ſometimes practiſed by our beſt Poets, is {ſubverſive 
of all harmony and contrary to the genius of our 

Derry. | | | . 8 
7 Th' eternal art, educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this paſſion; our beſt principle.“ Pore, 


'F “The firſt of men in ſovereign miſery.“ Pops, 
Ik!n theſe caſes, y is made to rhyme — with 
long [land ſometimes with long e, neither of which 
is the proper ſound of the vowel y, in unaccented 
I _ 41yllables. : „% ¾ “ 

N «© Bleſt are the ſaints who fit on high | 

py Around thy throne of maye/ty.” ' WaTTS. 
1 Till a wiſe care of piety 55 0 5 
1 Fit us to die and dwell with thee.” WATITrsõ. 


It is a pity that ſuch improprieties ſnould be min- 
gled with the beſt productions in the language. 
It is to be remarked that the rules given above ap- 
pPülwKkU particularly to rhyme ; for in blank verſe, a much 
78 greater licence may be indulged without injuring 
the werſification. 1 Ds 85 
It would exceed the limits of my deſign to enter 
3 into a particular explanation of the other kinds of 
Englith verſe; and it is rather unneceſſary, as they 
depend much upon the ſame principles as the iam 
bie meaſure. „5 

The trochaic meaſure, conſiſting of three, five or 
ſeven ſyllables, the lines beginning with an accented 
ſyllable, is but an elliptical form of the iambic ; for 
| by prefixing a ſhort ſyllable to each line, the verſe 
becomes purely iambic; as, . 

Little Siren of the Stage, 

T he © Charmer of an idle age, 

An © Empty warbler, breathing lyre . 
Tie Wanton gale of fond deſire. "Il 


T nr T 


In the anapæſtic meaſure, every third tyllable i is 


necented, and the multitude of ſhort {ſyllables gives 


the verſe an air of livelineſs, well ſuited to cheerful 


ſubjects; as, 


2 x 2 2 X 2 2 1 
Not a pine in m. grove is there ſeen 
2 >. I 2 2 2 IT I 
But with tendrils of „ is bound.“ 
SHEN STONE. 


Sometimes a ſyllable is omitted i in the firſt foot; as, 
2 1 1 3 


« Old Plato that learned divine.“ 
An alexandrine is a heroic verſe of twelve ſylla- 
bles and is of the iambic meaſure ; as, 


«© Who guides the N of mechanic power, 


; To blaſt--the wa--tery world--and guard--the peace- 


ful ole Proſpect of Peace. 
With reſpect to the pauſes of our verſe, which 
conſtitute an eſſential article, I ſhall only obſerve that 
they are of two kinds; the cctural pauſe, and the 


final. 


The ceſural pauſe happens in almoſt every line of 
heroic yerſe and after almoſt every ſyllable : But it is 


moſt graceful after the 4th, gth, 6th or 7th ſyllables. 


After the fourth ; as, 


% Enow then thyſelf; preſume not God to ſcan.” 


Pore. 
After the 5th, 6th and 7th i in the following lines; 
© Men would be angels, angels would be Gods. 
Aſpiring to be Gods, i if angels fell; 
Aſpiring to be angels, men rebel. * Pore. 
And it very frequently happens that either the 


ſenſe or harmony or both require two or more ſemi- 


pauſes; as, 
« To him no high, no low, no great, no mall; 


He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


PoPe, 
M FE The 


1 . 
9 own da Ag. 1 or n 8 5 — . 


The Kant pauſe wall 10 obſerved at. the end of 
every line, whether there be a ſtop in the ſenſe or 
not. Thus in reading theſe lines 

«© And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 

Of order, ſins againſt th' eternal cauſe.” 


The voice muſt be ſuſpended at the cloſe of the firſt 


line, but not elevated or depreſſed. And it may be 
obſerved that in the ſecond line, there is a pauſe af- 


ter the third ſyllable. 
The nature of the ceſural pauſe is well conſidered 


in Kaim's Elements of Criticiſm; and the final paule, 


in Sheridan's Rhetorical Grammar. 
To read verſe with Propricty, let the following 


rules be obſerved. 


1. All the words ſhould be pronounced Juſt as 


| they are in proſe. 


2. The voice ſhould bound from accent to accent, 


and no ſtreſs ſhould be laid on unaccented ſyllables. 


3. The emphaſis ſhould be obſerved as in proſe. 
The pauſes, which are marked by the ſenſe, and 
may be called /entential, ſhould be obſerved as in 
proſe. But the ceſural and final pauſes, which are 


Aeſigned merely to add harmony to verſe, and de- 


pend on the ſtructure of it, require only a ſuſpenſion 

of the voice without elevation or depreſſion. Where 
theſe points are obſerved in reciting verſe, if it then 
be ungraceful, it is the author's fault, not the read- 


er 4 1 I © N. 
Abridged from Dr. Lowth. | 
- Punftuation i 15 the art of marking in writing the 


ſeveral pauſes or reſis between ſentences and the 


parts of ſentences. | 
As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the ſyllables and 


words, of which ſentences conſiſt, are marked by 

letters; ſo the pauſes, between ſentences and their 
aits, are marked by points. 

The difterent degrees of connection between the 


parts 
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parts of ſentences, require a great variety of pauſes 
of different lengths; yet, to expreſs this variety, we 
uſe only four points. For this reaſon the doctrine 
of punctuation muſt neceſſarily be imperfect and 


not reducible to preciſe rules. 


But a few general remarks on this ſubject may be 


uſeful in directing the judgment of the learner. 


The points uſed to make the pauſes between 
ſentences and their ſeveral parts, are the period, co- 
lon, ſemicolon, and comma. The proportional 
quantity of time between theſe may be, as, fix, four, 
two and one. | | | 

The period is the whole ſentence complete in itſelf, 
wanting nothing to make a full and perfect ſenſe, 


and not connected in conſtruction with a ſubſequent 


ſentence. es 

The colon or member, is a chief conſtructive part, 
or greater diviſion of a ſentence: | 

The ſemicolon or half member, is a leſs conſtruc- 
tive part or ſubdiviſion of a fentence or member. 

A ſentence or member 1s again ſubdivided into 
commas or ſegments; which are the leaſt conſtruc- 
tive ſenſe of a ſentence or member, in this way of 
conſidering it; for the next ſubdiviſion would be 
the reſolution of it into phraſes and words. 

In order the more clearly to determine the proper 


application of the point which marks it, we muſt. 
diſtinguiſh between an imperfeck phraſe, a ſimple 


ſentence, and a compound ſentence. 
An imperfect phraſe contains no aſſertion, or does 
not amount to a propolition or ſentence. | 
A {imple ſentence has but one ſubject, and one fi- 


mite verb. 


A compounded ſentence has more than one ſub- 
Ject, or one finite verb, either expreſſed or under- 


| ſtood or it conſiſts of two or more ſimple fentences 


connected together. 3 
In a ſentence, the ſubject and the verb may be each 
| of 


this ſentence pan is the ſubject, and producer the 


1 If, it is to be obſerved, that the verb is connected 


of them accompanied with ſeveral adjuncts; as the” 
- object, the end, the circumſtance of time, place, and 
manner, and the like: and this, either immediately, 
or mediately; that is, by being connected with 
ſomething which is connected with ſome other; 
and ſo on. 'E | LE 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject or the 
verd in a difterent manner, they are only ſo many 
imperfect phraſes; and the ſentence is ſimple. 

A ſimple ſentence admits of no point by which it 
may be divided, or diſtinguiſhed into parte. 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the verb in the ſame 
manner, they may be reſolved into ſo many ſimple” 
fentences; the ſentence then becomes compounded, 
and it muſt be divided into its parts by points. 

For, it there are ſeveral ſubjects belonging in the 
Tame manner to one verb, or ſeveral verbs belonging 
in the ſame manner to one ſubject, the ſubjects and 
verbs, are {till to be accounted equal in number : for - 
every verb muſt have its ſubject, and every ſubject 
its verb; and every one of the ſubjects or verbs, 
ſhould or may have its point of diſtinction. 

- EX A MPLE 6s 
“ The paſſion for praiſe produces excellent effects 
in women of ſenſe.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 73. In 


verb: Each of which is accompanied and connected 
with its adjuncts. The ſubject is not paſſion in 
general, but a particular paſſion determined by its 
adjunct of ſpecification, as we may call it, the paſſion 
for praiſe. So likewiſe the verb is immediately 
connected with its object, excellent effects; and me- 
diately, that is, by the intervention of the word 45 
Fees, with women, the ſubject in which theſe effects 
are produced ; which again 1s connected with its. 
adjunct of ſpecification ; for it is not meant of wo- 
men in general, but of women of /en/e only. Laſt- 


With 


with each of theſe ſeveral adjuncts in a different 
manner; namely, with efe&s, as the object; with 
women, as the ſubject of them; with /en/e, as the 
quality or characteriſtic of thoſe women. The ad- 
Jjuncds therefore are only jo many imperfect phraſes 
the ſentence is a ſimple ſentence, and admits of no 
point, by which it may be diſtinguiſhed into-parts. 
© The paſhon for praiſe, which is fo very vehe- 
ment in the fair ſex, produces excellent effects in 
women of ſenſe.” Here a new verb is introduced, 
accompanied with adjuncts of its own ; and the ſub- 
ject is repeated by the relative pronoun which. It 
now becomes a compounded ſentence, made up of 
two ſimple ſentences, one of which is inſerted in the 
middle of the other; it muſt therefore be diſt in- 
guiſhed into its component parts by a point placed 

on each ſide of the additional ſentence. 
«© How many inſtances have we {in the fair ſex} 
of chaſtity,- fidelity, devotion ? How many ladies 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the education of their chil- 
dren, care of their family, and love of their huſbands; 
which- are the great qualities and atchievements of 
womankind ; as the making of war, the carrying 
on of traſſic, the adminiſtration of juſtice, are thoſe 
by which men grow famous, and get themſelves a 
name.” | 8 bid. 
In the firſt of theſe two ſentences, the adjuncts 
ehaſtity, fidelity, devotion, are connected with the 
verb by the word inſtancel in the fame manner, and 
in effect make ſo many diſtinct ſentences: How 
many inſtances have we of chaſtity 2 How many in- 
| ſtances have we of fidelity? How many inſtances 
have we of devotion 7?” They muſt therefore be ſepa- 
rated from one another by a point. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the adjuncts, “education of their chil- 
dren, &c“ in the former part of the next ſentence: 
as likewiſe of the ſeveral ſubjects, “the making of 
war, &c. in the latter part, which have in effect 
M 2 each 
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each their verh; for each of theſe © is an alckfeve 
ment by which men grow famous.“ | 

As fentences themſelves are divided into fimple 
and compounded, ſo the members of ſentences may 
de divided into imple and compounded members: 
for whole ſentences, whether compounded or un- 
compounded, may become members of other ſen- 
tences, by means of ſome additional connection. 

Simple members of ſentences cloſely connected 
together in one compounced member, or ſentence, 
are diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated by a comma: as in the 
foregoing examples. 

So likewiſe, the caſe abſolute ; nouns in appoſi- 
tion, when conſiſting of many terms; the participle 
with ſomething depending on it; are to be diflin= 
guiſhed by the comma: for they may be reſolved. 

into ſimple members. 
When anaddreſs is made to a perſon; z the noun, 
anſwering to the vocative cafe in Latin, is diſtin- 
guiſhed by 1 
raren 

This ſaid, he form'd thee, Adam; thee, O man, 
Duſt of the ground. 2 
Now morn, her roſy ſteps in- th eaſtern clime, 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl.” 

Milton. 

Two n nouns, or two adjectives, connected by a 
hngle/copulative or bor ig, ee are not ſeparated by 
a point; but when therg are more than two, or 
where the conjunction 1s underitood, they mult be 
diſtinguithed | Ly A comma. 

Simple membets connected by relatives, a and com- 
paratives, are for the moſt part diſtinguiſned by a 
comma, but when the members are ſhort, in com- 
parative ſentences; and when two members are 
cloſely connected by a relative reitraining the gene- 
ral notion of the antecedent to 2 particular ſenſe; 
the pauſe becomes almoſt inſepſible, and the comma 
10 better omitted. EXAMPLES. 


E 
nnn 
Naptures, tranſports, and extaſies, are tlie re- 


wards which they confer: ſighs and tears, prayers: 


and broken hearts, are the offerings which are paid 
to them.” Addiſon, Ibid. 
„Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt ; 
Whoſe attributes were rage, revenge, or luſt.“ p "> 
ope. 
„ What is fweeter than honey ? | and wht 13 
ſtronger than a lion?“ 
A circumſtance of importance, though no more 
than an imperfect phraſe, may be ſet off with a com- 
ma on each ſide, to give it greater force and diſtinc- 


tion. 
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« The principle may be defeQtive or a but 
the conſequences it produces are ſo good, that, for 
the benefit of Mankind, it ought. not to be extin- 
guiſhed.““ Addiſon, Ibid, 
A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple or com- 
pounded, that requires a greater pauſe than a com- 
ma, yet does not of itſelf make a complete ſentence, 
but 1s followed by ſomething cloſely depending on 
it, may be diſtinguiſhed by a femicolon, © 
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© But as this paſſion for admiration, when it 
works according to reaſon, improves the beautiful 
part of our ſpecies in every thing that is Jaudablc ; 3 
ſo nothing is more deſtructive to them, when it is 
governed by vanity and folly.“ Addiſon, Ibid. 

Here the whole ſenten ce is £ vided into two perts 
by the ſemicolon; each of which parts is. a com- 
pounded member, divided into its imple members 
by the comma. 

A member of a ſentence, whether imple or com- 
pounded, which of itſelf would make a complete ſen- 
tence, and ſo requires a greater. pauſe than a ſemi- 
colon, yet is followed by an additional part, making 

* 
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4 more full and perfect ſenſe, may be diſfinguithe, 
by a colon. 


En 

“Were all books reduced to their quinteſſence, 
many a bulky author would make his appearance in 
a penny paper: there would be ſcarce any ſuch thing 
in nature as a folio: the works of an age would be 
contained on a few ſhelves: not to mention millions 
ot volumes, that would be utterly annihilated.” | 

Addiſon, Spect. No. 124. 

* Here the-whole ſentence is dividedints four parts 
by colons : the firſt and laſt of which are compound- 
ed members, each divided by a comma; the ſecond. 
and third are ſimple members. 

When a ſemicolon has preceded, and a greater 
pauſe is {till neceſſary; a colon may be employed, 
though the fentence be incomplete. 

The colon is alſo commonly uſed, when an exam- 
ple, or a ſpeech is introduced. 

When a ſentence is ſo far perfectly finiſhed, as not 
fo be connected in conſtruction with the following 
ſentence, it is marked with a period. 

In all caſes, the proportion of the ſeveral points in 
reſpect to one another, is rather to be regarded, than 
their ſuppoſed preciſe quantity, or proper ollice, 
when taken ſeparately. 

Beſide the points, which mark the pauſes in diſ- 
courie, there are others which denote a different 
modulation of the gs in 5 ou ding with the 


ſenſe. Theſe are Pin NM, E 


The interrogation fo Pin a 
| = [ 

The exclamation point, We ee f 

The parentheſis, EN () 


The interrogation and exclamation points are ſuf- 
ficiently explained by their names: they a re inCe- 
terminate as to their quantity or time, and may be 
equivalent in that reſpect ro a ſemicolon, a colon, or 
a period, as the ſenſe requires. They mark an ele- 
vation of the voice. he 
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